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KELP AS A MANURE. 


ew ave always lived in the interi- 
intry fail to realize the advan- 
ed by the farmers who live near 
where large quantities of kelp 
re after easterly storms; and in 
t there are many farmers who live within 
miles of the shore who do not fully 
the value of kelp asa fertilizer. Land 
s deficient in potash is very much im- 
proved by a dressing of kelp, because kelp is 
rich in potash. For the growth of both 
Indian corn and potatoes, itis one of the 
zors, providing it can be spread 
before decomposition takes 
spread on the land severa 
months before it is ploughed, it appears to 
action on the soil, making it 
ose, so when it is ploughed 
zed and brought into e 
| plant growth. 
od kelp are equal to two 


as 


best of fert 
on t ‘ 
piece. Wher 
have a chemica 
very ugnts 
ut 
condition for rp 
Three ras olg 


cords of stable manure, if applied to thesoil 


6 easily puiver 


/MEETING OF FARMERS 


At the New England Agricultural Hall, 


Ploughman Building. 45 Milk St, 
Boston, Saturday, Feb 28, 1885. 


IMPORTANT DISCUSSION 


4 VALUABLE PATER BEAD BY 


eld, whe was called apon 
_ Preside. 


A DISCUSSION FOLLOWED TAKEN PART IN BY 


LEANDER WETHERELL, DR. 
PETER FPINEO, PRESIDENT 
GREENOUGH of the Agrt- 
caltaral College, and 
others. 


fer the Mass. Ploughman. 


(COPYRIGHT FOR THE SERIES APPLIED FoR ) 


parties, as to how these meetings ar. supported 
and maintained. It is but fair to say that these 


ciated in the management of the Ploughman, tor 
the purpose of gathering in and publishing to the 
world fresher and more reliable information on 
the special farm topics under consideration, than 
could ve obtained in any other way. And in this 
respect, it must be admitied by al! who have either 
listened to or read the pbhonovraphic reports of 
them as they have appeared from week Ww week, 
that tne Plowghmon is doing an important 
auxiliary work to that of the various State 
Boards of Agriculture and Experimenta! Sta- 
tions. It is designed, ef course, to have these 
meetings as free as possible trom the machinery 
of organization ; although there must necessarily 
bea recognized head or board of control to 
direct and guide in a matter of this kind, as we!l 
as in everything else. 

lt is designed by the marageMent to secure 





as soon as it is washed ashore. Experience 
at when kelp is permitted to remain 
in a beap long enough to decompose, it is 
very much injured, that although in the pro- 
cess of decay it shrinks very much. A cord 
of the decomposed is no better than a cord 
of the fr One reason for this is 
probably, because as soon as the kelp heats 
it is filed wit intless numbers of mag- 
gots, which evidently consume the best part 
of the ke Chis isa fact that is not so 
generally understood as it should be- We 
often pass fields where kelp has been applied 
and lef heaps, the farmer evidently hav- 
ing the mistaken idea that if he spreads it 
lose more than if left in heaps. 


proves t 


ean Kelp. 


he shall 
E ery farmer who lives within six or eight | 

the ocean, where kelp is washed 
uld try to get time enough to 

quantities to cover well all the 


miles of 
ashore, @n 
ntends to plant with corn and pota- 
lif he can get it in the autumn it 
make anexcellent dressing for his moist 
and, waich it will keep in good con- 
any other fertilizer, for « 
number of years; but for economy it 
occasionally change and apply 

zer rich in phosphates. It is 

my to apply kelp to grass land 

; it does not decompose suf 
ficient to get it out of the way of the mower 
and the rake. There is a great choice of kelp 
for grass, some of it has so many shells and 
stones attached to the roots that it is a seri- 
ous task to pick them up, to get them out 
of the way of the mower, and there is some 


witt ’ 


some 
rare.y 


that is not moist 


thatis almost entirely free from shells and 
The farmer who understands bis 
spread the best on his grass 
the remainder on land that is to be 


stones. 


business will 


EARLY PEAS FOR MARKET. 


Green peas are so easily transported long 
at the South every year sends to 


market large quantities cf 


distances t 
the N orthe 
peas, long before the pea vines of the North 
show any signs o 


Jast the Northerr 
with his ear 


{ blossoming, so when at 
) farmer comesto market 
y peas, the demand has been so 
ed by the Southern gardeners, 
have dropped toa point where 
y a fair quality will mot pay the 
expense of growing and bringing to market; 
thus the Northern gardener is driven to the 
necessity of abandoning the business or of 
growing and preparing for market his peas 
ina manner which shall secure peas of a 
better quality and more attractive than are 
those coming from the South. When he 
can do this, he will get renumerative prices ; 
for there are always many customers, who 
are not only willing to pay good prices for 
articles of superior excellence, but dissatis: 
fied when obliged to buy a poor article or 


even one of fair quality, however low the 
price may be. 


fully sup 
that pr 


peas 


The Northern gardener who decides to 
grow early peas for market, should make an 
effort to so thoroughly understand his busi- 
ness, as to be able to grow peas of the best 
quality and to gather and market them in a 
Manner to get them to the customersin as 
fresh condition and attractive form as pos- 
sible; unless he is able todo this, he had 


better turn attention to some other 
crop. 


his 


There is rarely anything gained by plant- 
ng large fields of peas in Massachusetts 
fore the middle of April. If the land is 
should be for early peas, it will be 
BJloose, and land that has been 
previous yeara by high manur- 

oor soil, as a rule cannot be 

nh rich enough to secure a 

get a good quality of 


for presiding officer trom week to week an ac- 
knowledged expert on such special subjects as 
may come up tor discussion ; seeking particalar- 
ly to develop and draw outtrom among those 
who may modestly come in to listen and learn 
the result of practical experimenting on a small 
scale, which 1 am happy to say in some instances 
bas resalied in valuable contributions to agri- 
cultural literature, which wou d do credit to pro 
fessors and scientists. 


Vermont Sheep at the Interna- 
tional Exhibiton at Hamburg. 


Now, gentiemen, lam going to occupy just a 
few minutes. The subject to-day is the * Culture 
of the Sheep,” and itis to me one of the most 
important of all our industries connected with 
the development of agricuiture. It is weil 
known that in this State, one of the greatest ob 
stacies to sheep culture is the dogs, and antil we 
have some better system by which the dogs can 
be controlled, i tear the sheep industry wili con- 
tinue to languish as itdoes now. In 1863 I was 
appointed by the S:ate of Vermont, in which 
State at that ime | was living, as C.mmissioner 
to the International Exhibiuion at Hiumburg, 
Germany. This was an exhibition, not only ot 
the products of men of genius and skill in the 
way of mecanical devices, but it was also an 
exhibi'ion of live animais, and I took with me 
from Veimont,in connection with Mr. George 
Campbeil, twelye Merino sheep. They went over 
ina German steamer, and I remember that a 
German Baron, who was a passenger on the 
vessel, came to me during the trip and said: 
“You are taking over these sheep to compete 
with the German sheep.” I said: * Yes.” 
* Well,” saiu be,“ you are carrying coals to 
Newcastle. Why, Germany,” said he, “is the 
great centre of the Merino sheep production of 
the world, and when you take your sheep over 
there from America, you will find you have no 
standing whatever.” I said: “ Tuatis just the 
very thing we want to fled out, and we never 
can find out till we take our sheep there and 
compare them with the sheep trom aii the other 
parts of the world. 

I stopped at Southampton, and afterward con- 
tinued my jouraey by way ot Paris and Cologne, 
but the sueep coatinued their passage on tne 
vessel. When we reached Hamburg the Ger- 
man press was full of ridicule of the idea of the 
Americans bringing Merino sheep to Ge: many 
to compete with the sheep brought there trom 
Spain, from other parts of Germany, and trom 
other parts of Europe. 

The French Emperor, who, at that time, wasa 
great power in the world, and, perhaps, one ot 
the greatest, bad sent French Merinos trom 
France, and ne bad built elegant pens, decorated 
with French flags, in which these sneep were 
kept, and crowds of people were constantly 
about these peas, looking at the E nperor’s 
sheep. Very tew people looked at the Vermont 
sheep. Over the Vermont pens we had placed a 
simple sign: “ Vermcnt Merinos.” 1 will venture 
to say that not one ina hundred of all the peo- 
ple toat went to that exhibition bad any idea 
where Vermont was. They had never beard 
of it. 

An old Scotchman came to me one day aid 
said: “Col. Needham, they tell me you are an 
American.” I said: “ Yes.” He said: “It is 
wonderful that you came from America and can 
speak almost bas good Hinglish bas Hi do.” 1 
did notask him what language he thought we 
talked in America, but evidently he didn’t 
know much about our country. 


Vermont Takes the Prize. 


Our sheep were on exhibition and received the 
attention of the Sheep Committee, and when that 
Committee had made their rounds—and nearly 
all of these men on that committee were of great 
prominence in Europe,—when they baa made 
their rounds, I say to tae astonishment of every- 
body, everybody, they awarded to the Vermont 
Merinos two frst and two second premiums. 
(Applause. ) 

I: was a matter of so much astonishment to 
the b-eeders of sheep in Europe, that they did 
not believe that the award was fair. They be- 
lieved that there had been some undue and illegiti- 
mate means used to bring about that decision. 

I remember that Gov. Wright, of indiana, 
who was Commissioner from the Uaited States, 
appointed by President Lincoln to attend that 
exuibition, came to my room one day. He 
said : ‘How is it about this decision? Thev say 
that you bave bought up this commiltee.’ 
*W hat,’ said I, ‘buy up these eighteen c »mmit ec- 
men, who are Eogli-bana G:rman and French 
noblemen? The tuing is ridiculous. The sheep 
have spoken for themse!ves, and these men have 
gone there and made their award without any 
undue influence trom anybody, so far as I can 
judge.’ 

But the matter assumed such a shape after 
this decision was made, that nobody in Ger 
many believed that it was honest. I said to 
myself: ‘A'though we are going to carry bach 
te the United States the bonors ot the exhivition, 
we are also going to leave behind us this faint, 
which, certainly, should be wiped out, it it isa 

ssibie thing.” I made up my mind very soon 

ow it should be wiped out. 








be submitted to the judgment of a new com- 
mittee, to be appointed by the G-rman League 
and that I myself would pay out of my own 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


MON. JAS. 6. GRINSELL, of Green- 


| 


COL. NEEDHAM, 6. B. PHINNEY, 


Phoneog-aphically Reported expressly 


President Nespuam—G notlemen, please come 
to order. I wish to say, as a preliminary matter, 
that | have been inquired of by a great many 


meetings were established by gentlemen asso. 


[came out the 
next day with a poster in German, in French and 
in English, and put it up all over the exhibition 
grounds, saying that the Vermont sheep would 


That gentleman who wrote that letter, and sug. 

heat i at that ane Oe head 
of t u/tural Department at " 
de facto,—Isiac Newton being the nominal . 
—and that gentleman I have great pleasure in 
introducing to you this morning as the i 
off er of this meeting, Hon. Ja ues 8. Grinnell, 
of Greenfield. (Applaase.) 

Address of Hea. James &. Grinnell. 


Mr. Chairman— ‘These complimentary re- 
marks, | may assure you, are as unexpected to 
me as they are to any of you. The exhibition 
of those American sheep at Hamburg was an era 
in the sheep history this country, and pro- 
duced great exciiement — where sheep 
were grown and raised. The success at that 
time was due, not only to the excellence of the 
sheep, Dut to a great extent to the energy and 
determination and pluck of the commissioner 
who took them there. Had it not been tor 
I don’t know exactly where they would have 
ranked, although they were, w 
best sheep ever exhibited in Germany. 

1 have been asked to read a paper this morn= 


an essay On sheep, to serve as a sort of conversa- 
tion period to open tue discussion, which will 
take a practical turn which the paper will not 
altogether present. 

In all ages the sheep has been a prominent 
representation of rural husbandry, profitable 
and inently resp bie from the time that 
Abrabam the first keeper of sheep, made to the 
Lord an acceptable offerieg of the firsti:ngs of his 
flock,—earily larmobs,—and msny bundreds of 
years after,—that great farmer and flock master, 
Job, reckoned among his stock—fourteen thou- 
sand sheep. 

It is not unworthy of notice to us as Christian 
men, that the first announcement of the birth of 
the Saviour of the world was made, not to the 
scientific astrologers who made the stars their 
stady,—not to the learned Scribes and Paarisees 
who pondered the law and Prophets,—and not to 
those who lived in king’s houses clothed in fine 
raiment ;—but it was to Shepherds who watched 
their sheep by night on the starelighted plains of 
Judea that was sung the sublimest solo and 
chorus thatever fell on mortal ears of “ Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth, peace, good 
will toward men.” 

From the days et the Patriarchs it was the 
destiny of the sneep mainly to feed and clothe 
the children of men; it parted with its coat to 
furnish them covering, yieided its flesh and milk 
to renew their muscular tissues, and even gave 
them a standard of value and a medium of ex- 
change. ; 

The sacred writings record the existence of the 
sheep along with the first inhabitants of the 
eartu, and the flocks and nerds of the wandering 
shepherds of the Evst, are described with a 
minuteness which enables us to compare the 
pursuits of the most ancient people with those 
of the inhabitants of the same countiies at the 
present time. 

Of the sheep we learn that its fl:ece was used 
by the Shepherds of Syria for the purposes to 
which it is now applied,—and that it was 
sheared, though provably originally pulled. 
Sheep shearing is early and continuously mea- 
tioned, and with those owners possessing large 
flocks was an event of no small consequence. 
Washing sheep was also long since p actised, 
—as Solomon in nis love song makes a compar- 
ison of whiteness, to “a flock of sneep which go 
up from the washing.” 

We learn that very early wool was woven into 
cloth, which shows an advancement beyond the 
rude stages of the arts; the mere barbarian uses 
for his raiment the skia of some wild animal or 
of the sheep or the goat; the first cloth made by 
barbarous tribes is simply by passing, or beating 
the wool together in a moist state so as (o form 
fet, by which means the fibres adhere and be- 
come intertwined in sach a manner as to form a 
species of cloth. 

The use of the distaff and shuttle inters a 
great advancement in the art, yet, at this stage 
the wandering tribes of Syria bad arrived long 
ere the golden fleece had been acquired by 
Jason, or ere Minerva bad communicated to her 
chosen A'henians the gifts of spinning-and 
weaving. 

Wool seems to have been the staple materia! 
of the primitive weavers of Palestine and of 
Syria, and in the industry of these flock abound- 
ing countries the fleece played a part as charac- 
teristic as that of flax in Egypt, of cotton in 
India or of silk in Central Asia. 

Beside the spindle and the simple loom of the 
Eust, the Syrian shepherds bad from early times 
acquired the art of giving to their yarns and 
cloths the beautiful colors that please the eye. 
The fondness of a Patriarchal parent and his 
gift of a many colored garment to a favorite son, 
gave rise to atale which in beauty and pathos 
cannot be surpassed. 

The flesh of the sheep, too, was not only an 
acceptable offering to the A'mighty, butas an 
article of food is trequently mentioned in holy 
writ, from the dressing of a singie lamb in very 
early days down to the magnificence of Solomon, 
who beside his established character tor wisdom 
generally, manifested an exceeding good taste 
and consideration for bis housebold, by slaugh- 
tering a bundred sbeep for their daily sustenance 
and enjoyment. Thus early was the sheep made 
subservient to the most important uses of man's 
civiliz tion, and it is not without reason that as 
we look to Western Asia as the startof the 
civilized races, so thence sheep may be supposed 
to have been diffused as from a centre and to 
have followed the footsteps of man as an instru- 
ment of civilization. 

They probably found their way into Europe by 
the Hailespont With the early civilization of its 
inhabitants, and after a long interval into Italy ; 
they were early cultivated in Spain, having pro- 
bably been introduce! there from Africa long 
before the founding ot Rome. 

The other and larger part of Europe was a 
great forest untavorable to th cultivation of 
sheep, and their numbers seem to have beea al- 
ways small. The Celtic tribes paid more regard 
to the ox than to the sheep, and the flocks of the 
early inhabitants o Europe never equalled those 
of the Syrian and other Asiatic shepuerds. 

It is as noteworthy as it is true, that this ani- 
mal best suited to the primeva! condition of man 
_in his nomadic state, should be the most neces- 
sary and most profitable to the bighest condition 
of farm culture, for while sheep are found to 
represent largely the weaith of primitive agri- 
culture, they only receive their highest develop- 
ment and attain their largest measure of utility 
and profit under the most intelligent husbandry. 

As the sheep of this country (except the 
Merinos) mostly come from England, it wonld 
be curious and interesting to trace their intro 
duction to that country. Unfortunately this is 
shrouded in the darkness which envelops the 
British Islands prior to their invasion and con- 
guest by the Romans. 

During that dynasty, however, wool was spun 
and woven, and woolen fabrics were made in 
Britain, and in course of time the woolens ot 
Winchester, which were said to rival the spider's 
web in fineness, attained the highest repatation, 
and maintained it for centuries, but there is no 
record of the sherp from whose fleeces these 
were spun and woven. 


Principal Breeds in Massachu- 
setts. 


I do not purpose to go into a minute history 
of tne introduction of sheep to this country, but 
simply to indicate the principal breeds, with 
which we have been stocked in Massachusetts, 

The first seem to have been brought in 1629. 
They were jealously cared for, and being pro‘ec- 
ted trom slaughter and exportation increased 
rapidly, so that fifty years after that, Sir Ed- 
mund Kandolph one ef the provincial governors, 
says in nis correspondence that New England 

nded in sheep. 

“> ancestors emigrated from different parts of 
the Uaited Kingdom, and some from the vari- 
ous countries of Europe : they brought with them 
domestic animals, and their implements ot has 
bandry to subdue and cultivate the wilderness. 
Eacv), would be natural to suppose, made choice 
ot the favorite breed of his own immediate dis- 
trict, to transport to the new world, and the ad: 
mixture of these breeds formed the mongrel 
family called native sheep. Amid the perils of 
war aod the incursions of beasts of prey these 
were preserved with attentive care. 

The descendents of these sheep, known in our 
day as native sheep, in distiaction from the 





breeds ot known importation,were ef two kinds, 
one with white faces and the other with dark 


pocket 100 thalers, which is about $72, tor pre- 
miums tor the first and second best sheep tat 
might be sheared on that ground. Not one of 
these hee p had been sheared. We bad an op- 
portunity to weigh the fleece and make compari- 
son with the weight of the body, and I suggested 
in my circular, that the sheep should be weighed 


faces and legs; those last were know in the 
Connecticut valley, and through the western part 
ot the State as ‘English Ranis’ or ‘Irish Smuts,’ 
and were undoubtedly taken from the counties 
of Sussex, Kent and Hampshire, and were the 
same stock of sheep that in later years under 
the care and skill of John Ellman and others 
became the Matchless Southdown. 


bred in the different districts, and with so much 
exclusiveness, that they may be truly said to 
have become breeds distinctive in the various lo- 
calities which have given them their respective 


names. 
Those which have been principally used to im- 
rove the sheep long here called by us ‘Native 
Sheep, in distinction from the ‘Merinos’ and the 
modern im of England, are but 
,’ the ‘Cotswolds’ and the 


Leicesters. 


The Leicesters originated in the county of that 
name and were large, coarse, inferior animals 
till R bert Bakewell something over a century 
ago, commenced their improvement, and by care, 
selection, and breeding steadily for one purpose, 
he made them the best mutton sheep in the 
world, at that time, not caring whether they had 
ra 4 woo! or - ng them so clese and so 

me as greatly to impair their constitution 
— subsequent breeders have been obliged to 

up. 


Hart of Cheshire, Berkshire County, in some way 
contrived to bay and introduce ov his farm 
small lot of Bakewell sheep, though their expor- 
tation from Bogland had been made a penul of- 
fence, during the reign of that ornament of bhu- 
manity and friend of the Cloonies, George the 
2nd. Io the fall of that year Mr. Hart offered 
twenty half blood rams for thirty duliars each. 
The Leicesters are hornless, bave long, 
slim, white faces, straight backs, weil 
spruog ribs and very heavy breasts. Where 
weil sheltered and cared for, their crosses are 
everywhere valuabie. Pure bred animals are 
not suited to our climate and gencral treatment 


The Cotswolds. 


The Cotswolds come from the county of G'ou- 
cester, a section of whieh was early noted for its 
wool production; its sheep were so highly 
prized that four bundred years ago a number 
were exported to Spain by Royal permission. 
Their quality was many years ago improved by 
the intruduction of some Leicester biood; they 
are remarkable for size and symmetry, and are 
imposing in appearance. The head is large withe 
Out borne, carried high, and well wooled with a 
large forelock banging over the face; the face and 
legs are whits, occasionally siightiy mottied 
with gray or dark brown. The wool is long, 
wavy aod lustrous, sometimes measuring eight 
or nine inches, and commands a Ligh price; the 
quality of the flesh and their great size and good 
suape will make them very desirable, though the 
meat is not equal to that of the Downs, bat the 
Cotswold is a favorite for crossing on other 
breeds by which grade animals are procuced. 


South Downs. 


The Chalk Hills calied Downs, in the County of 
Sussex in the South of Eogiand, are the home 
ofthe Soath Downs, now so famvus all over the 
world, not only for tuemeelves, but as stamping 
their characteristics on every breed upon which 
they have been introduced, and this they owe to 
the prepotency of their blood continued down 
unm:xed for nearly a thousand years. 

But the South D wns were not always what 
they are now; just about one hundred years ago 
an enterprising sheep owner, Mr. Joha Biman 
commenced the improvement of the South 
Downs, vy selecting juticiously and breeding 
most carefully. This was afterward continued 
with equal skill by Mr. Jonas Webb—who with 
others vas brought these beautiful animals to 
their present periect condition. Their pleasant 
dark faces—ineir broad straight backs, their 
deep briskets and spiendid legs of mutton are 
everywhere known. For this part of the country 
they are beyond dvub: the most vaiuable sheep 
we have, either pure bred or their grades, and 
are deservedly the most popular. 


Hampshire Downs. 


_ 
uve] ‘Native Stock.’ In 1807 Mr Joshua 


So that men who own sheep . bold a prop: 

erty worth more than ever Having thus 
ziveo up wool growing as not profitable for 
us as the production of meat from one sheep iu 
the form of mutton, and lambs, We are to con. 
sides how that branch of farming can be made 
‘0 pay us a fair revurn for the crops we raise to 
teed them. 
This wili be intwo ways, raising lambs for 
market, especially early lambs, or feeding sheep 
© fatten for mutton; while the is covered 
oy winter treatment, ihe tormer sum- 
mer treatment as well. Sheep id not be 
turned io pasiure till 


over to see (hat tuey are in proper condition, and 
they should be brought up the fall before the 
snow comes or the herbage is frozen dead. If left 
out in coid storms with but a meagre supply ot 
frosted grass, they must necessarily suffer in 
condition, and will require unusual feed and at- 
teation to bring them up. The first duty of the 
flock master is to see that his fences arein re- 
pair; the sheep we now keep of the improved 
breeds do not naturally incline tojump and will 
not, if the teed is good, and they are not chased 
by dogs, but they will crawl through holes or 
gaps in a fence, or wa'k over a wail if tumbied 
down 80 as to make @ series of steps over it. 
Chey must have good water, and should be 
olten visited by some one, and regularly sap- 
plied with salt. It is a good plan to tecd the salt 
‘m2 troughs, the inside of which, it smeared with 
tar, will leave some on the sheep’s noses, and 
thus to keep uff the bot fly. Cstrating, dock- 
ing, washing and sbearmg are all operaticns 
well understood. 


Early Lambs. 


By early lambs I mean those dropped in 
January and February, ied with some grain in 
addition to the milk of the ewes, and sold by the 
middie ot May at large prices. 

fo do this, the sheep suould be coupled in 
Augast or September. | am quite sure that ewes 
with Merino biood will take the ram earlier than 
the cold blooded sheep of Northern breeds, and 
this is a reason for using that grade irom which 
to raise early lambs. The ewes as weli as the 
ram should be well kept, and receive daily a tew 
oats; the proper way is to bring the ewes up 
daily, allowing the ram to run with them at 
night—i his Ureast is “saddled” or redded with 
ochre, one can know what ewes have been served 
and consequeatiy when they will drop their 
lambs, 154 days being the mean period of gesta- 
tion. Forty to fiity ewes are enough for one 
ram. 

The ewes should, when put up for the winter, 
have sufficient miik producing tood, good rowen 
hay, a few oats, a little meal and routs. It the 
lambs are dropped in midwinter there should be 
& warm comfortable sheiter provided, and a 
shepherd must sit up and watch them for a few 
nights while this is going on. The lamb when 
born is very helpless and apt to become cailled, 
but alter having once taken afew swailows of 
milk from its mother, or if necessary from a 
bottie of warm cow's milk which the shepherd 


the anxiety of mind day and night incident to a 
slaughter bv dogs, one of the most satisfactory 
aad agreeable branches of tarming. It is often 

and old sbeep rais- 


a@ yard of miscellaneous 
disappointed if he had any 
of success, and would learn 
of time what was necessary 
or thoroughly successful handling of sheep. 


Care and Observation. 


sonavl 


ways mild and tender iu his treatment and walk 
amoog them,—watcbful and staking in feed- 
‘ng, breeding and : earing, will, in  ~ season 
arrive at that satisfactory period ben be 
sheep and is known of them, for an 
observant maa, whose heart is in this business, 
and who feeds and amopg his flock, will 
create a companionship which willenable biw to 
distinguish the face of every sheep in quite a 
large flock, He wili not only receive a very suf- 
ticleat money compensation, but a higber one in 
he feeling that he is rearing, caring jor, cultivat. 
og and developing tue most interesting, appre 
ciative, and valuabie of the animals God has 
given toman. It does not at all follow that the 
most prosperous raisers of sheep have been 
farmers whose whole life has been spent in in= 
discriminate care of a general siock of cattle, 
sbeep and horses. Mauy have been very success- 
fai in this, goiog from the busy marts of trade, 
some, Whuse ships have come {ull fre-ghted to 
heir ports, with their desires fur wealth quite 
satisfied, some whose barks have been stranved 
and they barely saved,—some tossed and torn by 
the “ Bulls and Bears of mammons fierce 100- 
logy” on Wall or State streets; statesmen and 
lawyers wearied and worn, and others noi states 
men—who “have done the State some service ” 
but squeezed out by ihe pressure of civil service, 
seek ovcup.tion for their bodies, relief for their 
minds, ang a sate, if not the most profitable 
place t> invest their shekels; all turn to the com- 
paratively comfortable life on a farm, where 
they can breathe pure air, drink pure water, use 
Vigorous exercise and enjoy full freedom trom 
the lurking cares of a business life in the city. 
The beautiful word painting, by the greatest 
of all poets, of the contras life of him who 
herds a flock of sheep, as cuntrasted with that 
of one who lives oppressed with the cares of 
State, the duties imposed by public life, or men- 
tal anxiety of any kind, may, although not 
exactly descriptive of the customs ot our day 
and generation be well given as the close of an 
exhortation to encourage Sheep Husbandry. 


“Oh, God, methinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swain : 

To sit upon a_bill es I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly potas by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run, 
How many make the hoar full complete ; 
How many hours br:ng about the day; 
How many days will finish up the year; 
How many years a mortal man may live; 
When this is known then to divide the times : 
So«many hours must I tend my flock, 

So many hours must I take my rest, 

So many bours must I contempiate, 

So many hours must I sport myself, 





should carry in his breast—bardly needs other 
attention. From tais on the ewes should be well 
fed with bay, roots and a little grain to make the | 
largest possible flow of milk. A small amount | 
of cotion seed is excellent for the ewes but notto | 
be ted to the lambs. When they are two or 

three weeks old they will begin to eat, and | 
should bave a pen with a small opening or 

“creep” into it, and a trough where meai can be | 
placed. They will soon eat greedily and grow | 
tat. The ewes should not only have good milk 





From the South Downs bred on to the old 
white-taced, horned sueep of Hampshire and 
Wiltshire, come the grand Hampshire Downs,— 
but the strong biood of the South Downs, has 
done away the horns, and given them its own | 
dark face. They are large, heavy sheep, produc | 
ing splendid bardy lambs, with a fleece 
and an admirable ieg of mutton—and they 
their characteristics wherever used. 


Shropshires. 


The Shropshires were produced by breeding 
the Soutu Down on the smail dark faced horned 
sheep ‘of Suropshire—on the border of Wales 
They nave now become one of the most popu- 
lar breeds in England, oearing all the excel- 
lent characteristics of the Downs. 


Oxford Dowas. 


The Oxford Downs were large white-faced 
sheep, but under the influence of the South 
Downs, and the Hampshire Downs and with an 
occasional dip into the Cotswold, to add to, and 
to keep up tne siz2,—which has been done wits 
ail these breeds improved by the influence of 
South Down blood, — they bave become very 
rand sheep with a good fleece, heavier than the 
otswold, and somewhat finer; they are very 
likely to drop twins, and are very capable of 
raising them. Ali of these Down sheep are wor: 
thy of our attention and care, valuable for ime 
proving any sheep we have. 


Merinos. 


The breed of sheep however, which in its pro- 
duction of fine wool, has been the most import- 
ant in the history of tke world,— is the Spanist 
Merino. Long before the Christian era, the 
finest garments worn by the novilityand wealthy 
citiz ‘ns of Imperial Rome, were woven from the 
fine wools of Truditania, Andalusia and Esira- 
madura, in Spain. Subsequently tke original 
Spanish sheep were raised aud improved by the 
Moors who brought with them fine sheep from 
Northern Africa, which they bad carefully cul- 
tivated, and from whose fleeces were woven fab- 
rics of superlative quality. 

The fine sheep oi Spain eighty years ago num- 
bered probably over tweaty millions, and were 
long preserved as a monopoly with jealous care. 
Sweden has the honor of being the first country 
which secured a fl»ck uf these coveted avimals. 
France, though avjoining Spain, obtained none 
till near the close of the last century. In 1765 
the Elector of Saxony succeeded in procuring « 
flock which crossed ont be native fine sheep ot 
his kingdom, and caretully bred, made the Sax- 
onies so famous for the fineness of their wool 
here sixty years ago. From the Jong established 
policy of the British Government of encouraging 
and fostering the manufactures of tnat country, 
and of discouraging and even forbidding any 
attempts toward it in her colonies, we found 
ourselves at the close of the War of the Revola- 
tion, not only without the manufactories of 
woolens, but also destitute of the material from 
which to make such goods as were necessary ; 
the attention of our statesmen was early directed 
to supply this deficiency, and they wisely looked 
tothe Merinos of Spain to accomplish it; but 
it was with the greatest difficulty that the Span- 
ish Government could be persuaded to allow 
any of them to be exported. 

he first important importation of these was 
by Col. David Humphreys ot Connecticut, then 
Waited States minister iu Spain—who brought a 
flock of aboat a hundred to his farm in Derby, 
Conn. These increased to such an extent that 
he made at his mill in 1807, several hundred 
yards of fine cloth. 


In 1809 President Madison was inducted into 
office in the first inaugural suit of American 
broadcloth—the coat trom Col. Huwphreys 
flock and mill—and the waistcoat and smal: 
clothes from the flock of Mr. Livingston of New 
York. Arshar Scuolfield is said to have woven 
tue cloth, atany rate in 1804 he wove the first 

jece ot fine broadcloth from Merino woo! at 

ittstield, that was made in this country. Many 
of Col. Humphreys’ importation came up into 
this State. 

(fhe most important early importation how- 
ever was by Mr. William Jarvis, American 
Consul at Lisbon, in Portugal, who seized an 
opportunity to buy some of the finest sheep in 
Spain, the confiscated property of some wealthy 
nobleman, and sentto different parts of this 
country about thirty-eight buadred tine Merinos. 
These and others distribuied over the whole 
States bordering the Atlantic coast soon changed 
the character of the wool and wool growing of 
the country. 


French Merinos. 


,| 
impart 


The French Merinos made from the Spanish 
were first brougat bere about 1840; they were not 
equal to the Spanish as wool producers—and as 
such gradually fell into distavor. fhey have, 


producing food but also clear running water 
which is essential for all sheep and iambs. In | 
ninety or a bundred days the lambs will be fat) 
and salable. Some farmers keep their ewes tn | 
high condition and sell them to good advantage | 
as fatsheep when they sell the lambs. A fair 
sta‘ement of this as practised is— 

Fifty good ewes at $5...++00+ececeeeseeeG250 00 
Value of teed—extra to make them tat... on S 


Value of teed for lambs.ccoercceseceseee 
- | 


$525 Vu 
RETURNS. 

Fifty ewes so fed would be worth $4...+$300.00 
Fifty lambs worth $8 each, but $1 off for 

transportation and commission $7...-- 

$650.00 

Leaving for care of sheep, |: bor &c., after 
selling, to the sheep ey hay aud coro 
at more than twice what it cost you. +++«$125.00 
and tive cords of manure worth $7....-. 35 

Very early lambs dropped about the first of Jan: 
uary and ready for market by ‘Easter’ week 
command a very high price, from $12 to $15, 
but that sale is limited. 

Anotuer statement when the ewes are kept the 
year round is made thas: 
Fifty good ewes at $4 each...o.++s00+++ $200.00 
One gO0d FAM...cereeces 25.00 
Pasturing, salting, sucaring, &c., at $l... 50.00 
Winter feed tor ewes at $2 50.....++e0+0+ 125,00 
Extra feed (or lambs..cesccceeseceeesess 100.00 


$500.00 





RETURNS. 

Fifty good ewes will bear at least sixty 
lambs, of which forty will fetch $6... 00 

Twenty lambs later and smaller at $4.--- 

Two hundred pounds of wool at 30..-+++ 

Five cords of manure worth $7...+++-+++ 


$415.00 


Deduct from this for depreciation of stock on 
Original cost, fifteen per cont....e-e+e++e ° 
and you have in addition toa guvd sale of your 
hay end cornto the sheep, all your original 
stock, and $81.25, or thirty six per cent on your 
origiaal investment. 

Lambs dropped in April or Mayand not 
mealed, but sent to good pastures with their 
dams, wili readily tetch $4, or $4.50 in Jaly or 
August, at really no perceptible cost to the breed 
er, and these are the animais to make money on 
by winter feeding. 


Fattening Sheep. 


There is no doubt that feeding sheep tor mut- 
ton can almost always be made profitable if the 
sheep are prudently bought, judiciously ted, and 
sold when fat. In estimating the profit arising 
trom feeding sheep or any other animals, the 
true measure is no. how much we receive for the 
sheep, over its cost and the expense of its food 
at tue market price, but, taking the amount of 
hay and corn consamed and the money received 
for the sheep, figure what the sheep as a cusio- 
mer, paid per ton for the hay and per busbei for 
the corn he ate. 

The following are scatements of actual results; 
Fifty wethers or lambs weighing say 


100 pounds each at $3.00.... 
6 tous of hay at $20 per ton.. 
100 pushels of Corn At .75..ceseeeseceeess 


$345.00 
The sheep were sold on the middle of 
February, weighing 125 pounds each, 6250 
POUNS at .5h.--+eeeseeeceeerers ooe 08343 75 
Five cords manure at $7 per Cord....... 35.00 


$378.75 
This shows a sale to the sheep of the hay and 
corn at more than double its actual cost to the 
farmer, beside giving him a large quantity of 
the best manure, worth according to all analysis 
more than twice as much as that from any other 
animals,—and common stable and yard manure 
is a merchantable article at $5.50 by the Census, 
and $6 as purchased in the valley. 

A very intelligent farmer afew years since 
at up 18 lambs the last of November, weighing 
434 pounds, costing 4} cents per pound, amount- 

ing to 964,53. He soid them the middle of the 
following May for 84c live weight, weighing 
2284 pounds, and amounting to $194 14; he fed 
them hay, corn and ruta b , and received 
from them $20 per ton tor his hay and $1.00 per 
bushel for his corn, and had $3601 leit tor bis 
ruta bagas, besides a large pile of manare. They 
gained 860 pounds—averaging at sale _ 
pounds; average weight when put up, 79 2 
pounds, a great gain; mutton was high tha: sea- 
son, bat at the present rate of baying and selling 
he would have done nearly as well now. 


Winter Treatment. 


So many days my ewes have been with young, 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yearn, 

So many years ere I shall shear the ficece, 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months and 
ears 


Passed over to the end they were created, 


| Would bring white hairs into a quiet grave. 


Ah! what a life were this! how sweet! 
lowly! 


Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 


it doth—a thousand fold it doth; 
And I conciude the shepherds bomely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leathern bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, 
All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 
Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, 
His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 
His body couched in a curious bed 
Where care, mistrust and treason wait on bim. 
— (Applause. | 


Remarks of Maj. 5. B. Phinney. 


Mr. Chairman, I have listened with more than 
ordinary pleasure to your address upon sheep 
husbandry, because I consider it one of the most 
important to the farmers of New England, and 
your presence, Mr. Chairman, this morning as 
presiding over this meeting, leads me back to the 
time when you were occupying so important a 


00 | position in the Bureau of Agriculture, doing so 


much for New England in the cause of agricul- 
ture. I was once induced by your special solici- 
tation, more than twenty years ago, at a time 
when but little was said or written upon the 
subject of the cranberry, to undertake that branch 
of industry, and the result that has been attained 
in eastern Massachusetts, shows what bigh rank 
and what large vaiue have grown out of the cul- 
tivation of the cranberry in that section. It took 
its impetus from the influence which was flowing 
from Wasbingtoa at that time, and today we are 
discussing the important matter ot sheep hus- 
bandry, which also had an important connection 
with the Bureau of Agriculture and with your- 
self in a great degree. 

Vermont, at that time, was taking a deep in- 
terest in sheep husbandry. I see a gentleman 
present whom I hope will take part in this dis- 
cussion, who was appointed by the Governor of 
Vermont as Commissioner from that State to the 
International Exposition at Hamburg at that 
time. He prevaiied upon Mr. Campbell, who 
was for so many years vice president ef the New 
England Agricultural Society, and who had the 
best of jadgment in regard to sheep, to exhibit 
his merino sheep at the Hamburg exhibition. 
To the pride of New England it was that these 
men went over there, competing, as they did, 
with the Bmperor of France, and took the first 
prize, which was so creditable to the State, to 
the Commissioner, and those engaged in sheep 
husbandry at the time. The impression made 
upon asat thattime has not beea lost. The 
Commissioner, as well as the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture, still feels this influence. I remember, also 
—and I have taken from my sanctem a *' Plough- 
man,” for the “ Ploughman” at that time, as well 
as in the present, was taking much interest in 
the cause of Sheep Husbandry—I took from my 
sanctum, I say, a “Ploughman” which spoke of 
the merino ram “Abraham,” which was sent to 
our New England Exhibition at Concord, N. H. 
in 1865. His fleece at that time weighed 
pounds, which was the largest fleece which was 
ever exhibited either in this country or in any 
other, I believe, shewing that the time bad come 
when it was important for farmers to know that 
fleeces could be raised that would weigh 334 
pounds when the ordinary weight of fleeces was 
not over five or six pounds. 


Coi. NespHam—About 34 pounds, sir. 


A Fleece Weighing 33 1-2 Lbs. 


Major Purnner—Aboat pounds, and the 
wool from the sheep was worth about $1.50 and 
that was the average weight all over New Enge 
land. So that this immense fleece excited inter 
est everywhere among raisers, There was not 
another thing at the exhibition trom which I 
derived so much interest as to be able to take 
into my own hands the fleece from that sheep 
weighing 334 pounds. It was worth travelling a 
great distance to see and those that were inter- 
ested in sheep husbandry would be willing to go 
a thousand miles in order to witness such a 
fleece. 

Tue result of the exhibition ia Hamburg was 
to show the world that Vermont bad raised the 
finest sheep tbat bad been seen, and Mr. Camp- 
bell received great credit from all parts of the 
country and manv letters of inquiry. The resait 
of competition, especialiy after the German wool 
growers bad refused to compete the second time, 
was to satisfy Mr. Campbell that he bad pro- 
duced the best sheep in the world. I dwell upon 
this fact, Mr. Chairman, although the time has 
so long gone by, because it made a deep im- 
pression on my mind at the time, and excited 
great interest everywhere among sheep raisers. 
{no conversation with Mr. Campbell, he said he 
was induced to take thes over tuere through 
the influence of the Commissioner, Col. Need- 
ham. I asked him what there was about his 
sheep which, in his judgment, made them the 
best in the world. He said that they were from 
stock which was imported about ten years p: 


But an intelligent, thoughtfui man, with a reae 
geatie nature, who bad previously in- 
formed himeelf of the constitution and disposi- 
jon and habits of sheep, car. f.1 anc Jodserving a - 


Mr. Grinnell, that there is no 
bo | ral industry whieh is so pee» a 


abroad, and which was received with so much 
pleasure at home. ‘ 


Increase in Weight of Fleece. 


I believe today, as has been well stated by 
of Ita 
can be 
made more profitable than sheep husbandry. I 
have kept a flock of sheep varying from 150 to 
300 for quite a number of years. Take the flock 
through, they would average 24 nds weight 
of flecece. They were ons. hey were of 
the importation all to by Ma Grinnell in 
his beautiful address. Consul Jarvis, when he 
was United States sul in Spain,experimented 
in d to the in ixture of the higber Meri- 
rhe te aoneuenien tan Hy = put bis 
eas saccessfully up a 
fleece of the flock had gone up from 24 4 
to 4 pounds and a fraction. 80 you can see there 
was @ very great gain. Because if you can get 
from the same animal and Jy ly from ¢ 
‘ame amount of care and feeding, double the 
amount of wool, are making an enormous 
vain. It isa great gain proportionally, to pro- 
= instead of 24 pounds, 4 pounds aad a frac- 


on. 
A Wonderful Sheep. 


lt was a wonderful sheep that Major Phinney 
has alluded to, the fleece of which was on ex’ 
hibition at Concord, New Hampshire. It was a 
fleece owned py Uarlos Pierce. He had not raised 
the sheep, but it was indirectiy descended from 
the famous flock of Campbell and Hammond, 
Vermont. How much wool there might bave 
been after the fleece was cleansed bas never 
been dctermined. But there is one thing abso- 
lutely certain, and that is that the merino sheep, 
as bred today in Vermont, and has been bred iu 
Vermont tor the last 30 years, has gone all over 
the continent. After our great triumph in Ger- 
maoy, Mr. Camvvell bad orders from New Z°a- 
land and from South America and from other 
distant parts of the earth for his sheep, and it 
was well remarked by the Governor of Vermont 
in addressing the Legislature, that the exhibi 
tion of those sheep in Europe had been worth 
$100,000 to the State. That was 23 years ago, 
and at that time that seemed to bea great deal 
of money. _But, as one man said at the time: 
“Governor, you had better put it at half a mill: 
ion.’ Now, as you look back on it, you can see 
that it has been worth mill ons and miilions to 
the State without exaggeration. 


Mr Leanper Wetuereci—Mr. Chairman, | 
should like to ask a question. Will Col. Need- 
ham explain why the Vermont fleece contains so 
much more grease than does the fleece of O'vio, 
or Peansyivania, or West Virginia, more partic— 
ularly? These Vermont fleeces contain so much 
more grease than the western wool, that it ren- 
- them unpopular for the wool market of 

oston. 


Col. NsgpHam—It is very largely on account 
of the rich pasture land of Vermont,—very 
largely. There is nothing that is so valuable in 


WHOLE NUMBER 





of sheep peter 
are some m your 
own county, Franklin County, Tbat are Eo. ed 
in raising early lambs, and you will admit that 
this is one of the most important branches of 
—— + Ivis in ratsi 
much as it is in raising early ch 
ket. I think there is a man on the 
your towo, John 8. Anderson, who makes earlv 
lambs a 6) ty. There is one man in that 
county who added to his flock in seven 
days in January, 51 lambs. He did not state the 
size of the flock. That was getting = pe = 
ow, lest 


bury. 


The Popular Breed in England. 
The ular breed of in Eogland at the 
present time, is the Shrops which comprised 
more — one halt — en.ire show of sheep of 
2 


the Agricult Sbow at Shrewsbury 
1884, the entries being 247, al! other breeds being 
239 The breeds on exhib:tion were the Leices- 
ters, Cotswolds, Lincoins, Oxfordshire Downs, 
Sbropsbires, Southdowns and Hampshire Downs. 
Of the mountain short wooled breeds, were the 
Exmoor, Scotch, Welsh, Chin Forest, and Lank 
sheep. Ryland, Somersets, Dorset and Suffulk 
sheep were also on exhibition. These were the 
b 8 of sheep on exhibition at the last Royal 
Agricultural Show. The Shropshire breed was 
tve notable feature of the sheep department of 
the Live Stock Exiibition of 1884, Shrewsbury 
being a favorable locality for showing this breed 
of sheep 

I think, sir, you will remember that about 25 
years ago the Royal Agricultural Society would 
not admit the Shropshires as a breed of sheep. 
It refused to take any note of them. Now the 
same Society admits them and pays them liberal 
prizes to compete with other breeds of sheep. 

Mr. GrinneLt.—They had not been a breed 
long enough to be admitted asa breed. What 
makes a breed isthe capability of transmitting 
to successive generations the peculiarities of the 
animals. The Shropshire breed bas been only 
ten or fifteen years in making up. About the 
same observation may be made in regard to the 
Cotswold Downs. 


Making a Breed of Sheep. 


Mr. WETHERELL.—Prof. Agassiz says that a 
breed isthe work of man, but a race’s history 
you don’t know anything about any more than 
that of the Holstein cattle or the Devons or the 
Herefords. in regard to this point I wish to be 
understood now te be toaching upon what has 
been found that wecan doin improving our 
grades of cattle. If we have made a breed of 
sheep anda breed of hogs, and we have done 
both, then I believe that when we say we cannot 
make a breed uf cattle we are in error. The 
leading teature i: the sheep show at Shrews 
bury in 1884, was the Sbrop hire sheep, a breed 
that has been made within the memory of gen 
tlemen before me. That shows that a breed can 





the production of woo! as hiil land. When you 


teriorate very rapiily. So that Vermont has had | 
about a!l it could doto furnish the West with 
breeding sheep. They then send them out by 
hundreds and by thousan js, and in thr.e or four 

ears they deteriorate into an inferlor sheep. 

hen the Western sheep raisers send back to 
Vermont and get more. So that Vermont for the 
last fifteen or eighteen years has been continual- 





ly sending sheep into the far West. The lands 
of the West are not adapted to keeping sheep up 
as are the lands of Vermont. 


Mr WetTuekeLi—lI would like to ask one more 


t sheep out in Wisconsin, and on the prairie | TOSsing different bloods. This Shropshire breed 
ands of the tar West, you will find that they de- | ¥®8 Made trom a great diversity of races that 


be made or formed in domesticated animals by 


then existed. I amin favor of the views pre- 
sented by the President, and I wish to say here 
and now that the printing of that essay which he 
has just read tous would be one of the best 
manuals for sheep raisers that could be put into 
| their hands. It was carefully prepared. The 


and take the incidentals from the wool, or 
whether you}mast,inciudejthe price of the wool. 


Cheap Wool. 


If I were permitted to say so I would say that 
1 am today a little discouraged at the present 
amount ef cheap wool. at this may be in 
the future we don‘t know. We have seen trouble 
in a few important places by the admission of 
the raw material free. Wool is raw materiat; 
and today if the duty is thrown off, Australia 
and South America are going to make the prices 
on wool What can the farmers bere do? I 
raise potatoes on my farm, but Nova Scotia 
makes the price of potatoes in Boston. They get 
15 cents a bushel for potgtoes, and I cannot 
raise them at that price ai a profit. I would like 
to know about this matter, and how low prices 
can be and leave a fair protic on mutton and 
lambs, selling for breeding purposes; and gen 
tlemen, with a better expernence than my own, 
can give someinformation to the pecple present. 
We are not all woe! growers. [Lam not one and 
bave not sheep either. Our sheep used to be the 
most profitable part in our farming. They had 

which weigbed trom eight to ten pounds, 
the best of them. The sheep were always ready 
for the shambles, and the lambs brought good 
prices in the spring. I would like to talk far 
ther, but I know that other gentlemen would 
like to speak. 


Discussion. 


Mr GrinneLt—What did you give it up for? 
With you tue conditions were very favorable. 
Mr Lampurey—The dogs had a good deal to 
do with it, 
Mr Grinneti—Ha, the dogs! 
down. 


Mr Lampurey—My sheep bave suffered from 
the attacks of dogs. In our town the dog mon- 
ey is spoken for every year before the sheep are 
turned out to pasture. A few men would get rid 
oftheir poor sheep in that wsy, no matter 
whether the dogs killed them or not. 

They would get three or four dollars each for 
sheep not worth driving home. The dogs have 
driven out the sheep from the land, especially 
from the neighborhood of the woodiand, where 
it was the custom (to turn the sheep. The dog 
business has killed out the sheep entirely. It 
took from $60 to $79 in one year in our town to 
pay for the sheep the dogs killed. 

Mr Grinnett—Mr Wetherell, can you tell 
us whai our Massachusetis wool sells for now? 

Mr WerHereLi—I cannot give the price, for 
I never see it quoted. 


Mr Grinneti—I know it is never reported 
Should you not think it was about 30 cents? 

Mr Weruzreti—This Ohio wool selis ior 
334 or 33 cents a pound. Vermont wvol is 
eee | below that, Massachusetts wool is no 

igher than Vermont. I would like to ask the 
Chair this question, if be will tell us something 
about the Kentucky sheep in Fanueil Hali Mar: 
ket in Mr. Hiscock’s stall; does he know any 
thing about the breed of those sheep? 

Mr GrinnEeLL—I think they are the Cotswold, 
for it is tue Cotswold that makes that heavy 
mutton. They thrive wonderfully in that lime- 
stone region and in the blue grass district. There 
is no better mutton sheep than comes from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr WrTuereLi—These are not Cotswold. I 
did not know bat you might be informed about 


Mark that 





| subject was closely examined. It was histori- 
| cally concise and clearly presented the methods 
of handling sheep whether for wool, mation or 
early lambs, and altogether makes one of the 
| most valuabic papers we have bad during these 
| very interesting meetings inthe whule of this 
winter. 


| question in regard to that. I bave seen it stated, | 


how | #04 you have reterred to it in speaking of the 


pastures of Vermont, that they have never 
mn successfal in raising the finest bre of me- 
rino in New England, and that the reason is 
that the feed is too good. It is also stated that 
the wool of Australia is good because the soil is 
dry and the feed is short. How do you explain 
it that the wool is better for being on good pas- 
tures and yet = cannot produce on them the 
finest kind of fibre ? 

Col. Nespuam—lI don’t know that any better 
solution can be given than I bave already given. 
It is a fact that the bill pastures of Vermont did 

roduce these sheep, and that the piains of ‘he 

est do produce deterioration of the animals 
and in three or four years you have not got 
sheep that are worth keeping. I understand 
that it isso in New Zealand. In England bat 
little fine wool is produced, and there is hardly 
anything except coarse grades of wool. The 
sheep are kep! there chiefly for the mutton. 

Mr WETHERBLL—How is it that the Vermont | 
woo! does not compare well in the market with 
the Ohio wooi? 


Col. NsepHam—The Ohio wool is not all 
raised in Ubio, but the word Ohio is used for a 
brand, like the brand ona barrel of flour. We 
call the best flour the St. Louis flour, and a large 
portion may be made there, but the word is uscd 
asa brand toindicate the quality and not the 
place where it is made. When 1 was a young 
man the best flour was branded Genesee flour, 
but that did not mean that the flour was raised 
in the Genesee valley, but it only means that the 
flour was of a certain quality. So, when we 
speak of Ohio fleece, we mean ths brand. We 
do not mean that the wool grew in Ohio. Edwin 
Harris ot Woonsocket, once took me over his 
mills and compared this Ohio fleece with the 
Vermont fizece. ‘There,’ said he, ‘there is the 
wool to buy,’ referring to the Ohio fleece, which 
was ready for the mana‘acture. ‘But,’ said he, 
‘unless we have the Vermont fleece to mix with 
it we cannot make the goods’ (Applause.) 


Maj. Putnney—Mr. Campbell explained to a 
gentieman waking inquiry in regard to his e- 
ceiving these premiums, that the premium was 
awarded for the fine, beautiful texture of the 
wool; he said he could explain it only because 
the texture was of a kind best adapted to the 
manutactures of the times. I inquired further 
of Mr. Campbell at the time, and ne said that 
the wool was of such fine quality trom the char- 
acter of the feed. 

Mr WetTuekeLL—I would like to ask the 
Chair, Mr. Grinnell, if be bas ever heard that 
the food of the sheep affects the fineness of the 
fibre of the wool. 

Mr @rinne__—Yes, sir. I don’t suppose that 
the richest and most luscious grass will make so 
rich and fine woolas the finer, closer growing 
grass. I don’t suppose that we can get so rich a 
texture of wool from ae sheep in a meadow, 
as on the fine, limestone bill pastures which they 
have in Vermont. I suppose the English people 
don’t raise fine wool because they don’t have 
the range for them, but primarily, because it is 
more profitable to raise mutton on account of 
its demand to meet the necessity of supporting 
such an enormous population. 

Mr WetTusre_i—I should like to ask the 
Chair, if it is the feed in Vermont, which makes 
thisextraamount of grease in the wool, or 
whether .. is something which is due to the 
d A 


Mr GrinneLL—Col. Needham has said that 
he thouxht it was the feed. I have never fed any 
fine wool sheep at all. 
Mr. WRTHEBRELL. The question was as to the 
feed of Vermont, whether it makes the pecaliar 
quality ot wool, or whether the cause is some: 
thing in the vreed of the sheap. 
Mr. GRINNBLL. I don’t know as I can answer 
that. The Merino sheep which you have in Ohio 
ana Western Pennsylvania, are pretty much the 
same sheep as they have in Vermont. There 
were three different families of Mcrinoes origin: 
ally imported, but they have been so mixed that 
the pure Merino is about the same thing in Ver: 
mont as in Ohio. Today, undoubiedly, the 
character of the fleece is affected by the feed. 
suppose that the fivece from the West and South 
is in no way so heavy from grease and gum as 
the fleece of Vermont, It may be partly due to 
the higher temperatare. 
Mr. WeTHERELL. Would the Merino sheep 
be more profitable for Sheep Husbandry than 
any grade of coarse wool or mutton sheep? 
Would not Sheep Husbandry in Merinos be better 
than in mutton sheep? 

Mr. Grinneiu. No, sir. I don’t hesitate on 
that question at all, not for Massachusetts. 


Sheep Husbandry in Piymouth 


County. 


Mason Purnngry. The President in his pre- 
liminary rema:ks spoke ot Sheep Hasbandry in 
Piymouth County. Fifty years ago Shesp Hus- 
bandry was a larger industry in that county than 
at the present time. Sheep were allowed to run 
at large in Plymouth, Barnstable, Dukes and 


The Effect of Dogs on Sheep 


j Husbandry. 


Mr. GRINNELL.—A suggestion bas been made 


to me, and it was partly introducea by Colonel 
Needbam, that the effect of dogs on sheep hus- 
| Dandry shall be a little more definitely men 
|tioned. I only alluded to itin the paper which 
I had the honor to direct to you, simply because 
|I am sick and tired of fighting that question. 
| The dog owners are in a majority in the State, 
aud what is more they are geting a majority in 
the legislature, and when we get any farmers 
|therethey are atraid to say anything. Three 
| years ago, in 1882, when I happened to be in the 
Senate, sent there because 1 was a farm owner, 
and was a farmer free from politics, I attempted 
to do what I could to procure some legislation 
for the benefit of tue farmers. The first thing I 
did was to endeavor to get some amendment to 
the dog-law passed. 1 had no hope of making 
any seriuus change. I had two or three inter 

views with Gov. Long, who was much interested 
in the matter, who proposed to restrain dogs as 
other animals are restrained. I told him it 
would be utierly useless, and that we could not 

carry such a measure. We began with small 

items. I successtully carried through tue Sen- 
ate, which usually is the sticking-place tur 

farme.'s legislation,—the great Scerbonian bog 
which swallows up all legislation for farmers 

which attempt to cross it,—I carried through 

the Senate I say, and it was easily and graciously 
done by the members, an amendment to the 
effect that when the owner of the dog aestroying 
sheep was known, the county treasurer shou!d 

be compelled to commence suit against him, 

making it mandatory instead of a matier o! 
choice. There was a jaw that the owner of the 
dog should be made responsible and should pay 
for the damage to the sheep, unless he cbose to 
kill the dog. There was a question of leniency, 
forI cold them thata dog which was once a 
sheep-killer is always a sheep-killer. A dog in 
the habitof chasing sheep never gets over the 
habit. The only point | insisted upon was that 
those who had sheep destroyed should not be 
obliged to wait till the last meeting of the county 
commissioners in December for their pay as is 
now the case. Sh.ep are usually destroyed 
rather early in the season, and the county com. 
missioners don’t settle up till the middie of D:- 
cember. 

The measure which went through the Senate 
was that the County Commissioners should fix 
the damages at the first meeting after they were 
inflicted, giving the man who had lost sheep an 
Opportunity to get bis pay in less than five or six 
months. Ifa man loses a flock of sheep in June 
it is hard to make him wait till December tor his 
pay. If he wants to buy a new flock he may not 
have the money, and so his loss from the delay 
is a material addition to his loss from the dogs. 


A Dog Owner. 


It would seem that this proposition would be 
fair anywhere, but it went into the house of 
representatives and there it was picked up by a 
Boston lawyer, a dog owner. He did not know 
my amendments, but he went into the dog law 
at large and depicted the sufferings of the family, 
the mother and daughter, at baving their little 
pet dog. killed, in such a pathetic way that the 
thirty farmers in the house of representatives sat 
dunt as oysters with the tears rolling down 
their cheeks to think what they might have 
suffered from the killing of the pet dog. 

I believe that it is —*, known that you 
cannot killa dog tor sheep slaughter uniess he 
is caught in the act. Sometimes the farmer gets 
up in the might if he bears the disturbance and 
gets a glimpse of the dog. But he can only get 
an indifferent idea of the color and size of the 
animal. I don’t suppose that in the present con. 
dition of humanity we can havea much more 
effective law than we have at present. But it 
seems hard, and itis bard, that men who want 
to raise sheep, which is the most agreeable and 
beautifal branch of farming, should be debarred 
by the fear of destraction by dogs. 


Mr. WaeTHERsLi—I would ask the Chair this 
question. I bave beard it stated by farmers that 
the mischief in dog killing was largely due to 
the fact of the slut running across the field before 
the dogs were born. 

Mr. GrinneLL—Of course that would be a 
frequent cause of mischief, but {région from the 
desiraction of sheep in my own locality that does 
not so frequently happen. I have known that to 
be the result and have heard of it in other places. 
But the sheep that have been killed in the last 
tew years in Franklin County have been kilied 
by straggling dogs, usuaily two together. They 
usually go to couples and make their attacks 
very early in the morning oftener than any other 


time. 
A Distressing Sight. 


I tell iz it isa most distressing sight and a 
more pitiful case of suffering than you often hear 
of to see a flock of sheep that have been mangled 
by dogs, lying torn and mutilated, some of them 
dead and others dying. Thereis no end to the 


their breeding. * bave heard from Mr. Alexan 

der that in the blue grass region they could not 
keep them profitably on aczount of their having 
long, loose wool that held water so that they 
died of consumption, and that after that they in 
troduced the Southdown. 


Mr GrinnzLt —These quarters in Fanuei! Hall 
Market are larger than can grow on any South- 
downs. These Kentucky sheep are graded up. 
A good many years ago the Leicesters were ir- 
troduced. The Cotswolds have been introduced 
also with the Leicesters when they wanted sheep 
of large size. 


The Leicester is a magnificent sheep and has 
been made so by fine breeding. All those fine 
sheep are generally the result of breeding. They 
are made up from different crosses. 

Mr WetusreLti—Has not Bakewell breeding 
dropped out entirely in sheep raising ? 

Mr GrinneLt—Entirely. I suppose there is 

nota true Leicester sheep in England. What 
we call the Leicester sneep was called the new 
Leicester to twenty five or thirty years ago. The 
Leicester of the present day is the old stock 
changed over and over again, and rendered 
more haidy by the intermixture of the Cois= 
wold and other breeds. 
Ma). Potnney—So much has been said as to 
the importance of teed in connection with sheep 
husbandry that I think we oucht to get further 
information. I sce a gentleman present who bas 
been for along time a resident of the State of 
Vermont, and perhaps he wil! furnish something 
of interest. I call upon Dr. Peter Pineo. 


Remarks of Dr. Peter Pinec 


Mr Cuainman—I have avery few woids to 
say. Ic me into the hallat the conclusion o 

your excellent address and heard your state- 
meut that the sheep has a higher temperature 
than any other animal. I was also interested in 
many other points, but I will detain you only a 
very few moments. I have great admiration for 
the science and practise of agriculture. Agricul 

ture takes as high a stand as any other profer- 
sion, calling, or science, and very justly so. 
Here is an xsthetic and sentimental view of the 
matter which would be well worthy of the pen 
of that msthetic gentleman, Oscar Wilde. The 
fact that the griss ot day before yesterday 
was the animal yesterday and the man today 
and may be the shirk tomorrow, if the man 

goes into the sea, is singular to think of. So it 
isacycle. The cultivation of the g: ass, the an 

imal and the man, are links of one chain so that 
ve can see the beautiful order in life. 

I now have reference to one question which 
deserves physiological consideration. That is 
the reason why the fleece of Vermont sheep 
should be so permeated with a sort of material 
which is not wool and which lessens the weight 
of the ficece and makes it perhaps, not so valua- 
ble en article in the merket The physiological 
reason is this, as you all very well know if you 
have ever thought of it. In the higber latitudes 
the oil glands are More active and pour out a 
larger proportion of oil than in the warmer re- 
gions. It is so with all fur bearing avimais and 
feathered creatures ia the North. They have a 
large amount of oil under their skin and over 
their feathers which protect them from cold and 
water. This oil in the colder climate of Ver- 
mont does two things. It assists nature in pro- 
tecting the animals from cold and gives that |u- 
brication to the fibre of the wool which causes a 
greatcr growth and finer substance, and better 
wool. Fave no doubt whatever that Vermont 
bas the best wool in the world for simply this 
very reason, that it is the dirtiest as it comes in- 
to the market. 

Mr. WetTuereiu. I would like to ask one 
question. Like the New Hampshire wool, there 
is not as large a proportion of dirt in that as 
there isin the Vermont woo!,nor is there so much 
im the woo! from Maine. Yet New Hampshire 
and Maine are both in the same latitade as Ver- 
mont and they have the same breed of sheep. 
How do you explain that fact? 

Dr. Prvzo. I will not accept it as a fact. 

Mr. WerTuerett. I knowit. I have no doubt 
about it. 


Dr. Prvzo. On both sides of the Connecticut 
River the temperature must be very similar. All 
the circumstances are so nearly alike tbat they 
cannot change very much. I eannot accept it as 
@ fact, proven by statistics, because the physioiog 

ical fact exists, and is trae not only of sheep but 
of everything else. I believe that in New Hamp - 
shire and Vermont the wool is not only of finer 
quality but of greater length, and that is be- 
cause the sheep are more abundantly supplied 
with natriment, and that they bave better pro- 
tection. You know that the hair of animais, if 
kept dry, will have a tendency to sbrivel up and 
not be so good. 

Mr. GrinngLt. I was going to ask you, Mr. 
Chamberiain, wha ® uccess ou bad had in feed’ 
iog cranberries to »aeep? 


Remarks of Mr. Chamberlain. 


I don’t know anything about sheep, but I do 
know a thing or two about dogs, and am inter- 
ested in getting gentlemen to consider this,— 
First, how many dogs kept in cities and large 
towns have been guilty of sheep killing, and 
whether sheep killing in Magsacbusetts does bot 
come from country dogs or farmers dogs or 
dogs in farming localities. Therefore it migbt - 
in some way arranged, baps, mynd y Oo 


y re- 
the hills of Vermont, and 

inthe presence of the committee and the public, 

and that the fleece should be weighed in the 

presence of the commiitee and the public, 80 

that, as faras that award was concerned, there 

could be no mistake. 

1 gave three days in which entries could be 
made of sheep and when the three days had ex- 
pired, nota sheep had been entered, except the 
sheep | had carried from Vermont. Then the 
German press came out and said that the Ameri- 
to vindicate and eet right the awafd that nad | od Fielded when full grove oaly irom ceive 
been made to him, and no breeder from any part | 1° 0°. Cr maton which was, however, in 

the world had been willing to accept the | quality of mation tee usually long legged, 
gidwve and take up the challenge off:red. (Ap- ake in the fore quarter,and narrow on the 
piatage. ) breast and back, although come tustenene might 
w\s be found of flocks with short some ap- 
bs Vintlication and Final Triamph. roximation to the general form of improved 
nih We left Germany with the well won laurels 
which the Vermont merinos bad taken, and asa 
viodication and fiial triamph, those s were 
im} sold to Vount Sher Thoss, of Prussia,—who had 
ry announced that he was going to buy the prise 
of aoe ece. 
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ver, b ing and cross-breeding with 
a a an excolient stock of large 
fairly wooled sheep, good breeders of lambs and 
g muilkers. 

For many years great attention was paid in 
this State to wool growing—and the Merinos 
were the favorites; in recent years where we find 
that we cannot compete with the South and 
West in producing that staple—we have properly 
turned our attention to making mutton and 
lamb as the first consideration, with wool as 
secondary, so that while the number of all sheep 
has fearfully diminished in our State—the pro= 
portion of fine wools has decreased very greatly 
over the coarse and middle wools. 


In 1838 we had 384,614 sheep of all kinds. 
Of these 383 were nos. 
“46,985 were Saxonies. 
127,246 were of other breeds. 
In 1875 we had but 58,773 all kinds. 
14,456 Merinos. 
1,631 Saxoaies. 
42 686 other breeds. 
In 1838 the sheep sheared 2§ pounds, each 
worth 450 per IDecceccccceccedecceoece 
The sheep were Valued ahecce.secessece® 
The lambs fat, “ 
In 1875 the sheep sheared 4 lbs each, now 


in the dogs in Worcester 
| wher large cities and towns and still pro- 
tect your sheep as they ought to be protected. : 
have always remembered what St. Paul sare; 
« Beware of dogs;” but with all deference to the 
warning of the Apostle Ihave always been ~ 
customed to them,and to take @ certain degree : 
satisfaction in dogs as & civilizing and e onomi- 


annoyance and suffering that a man experiences 
Nantacket Counties. In that portion of the State | who has had his flock of sheep ravaged. But 
the wool Sheep Husbandry was very large and ie have said to me we get great 
profitabie. But the sheep were doing injury to | qd . Itisnotso. We get only what is the 
the young oaks, so the town authorities prevent: | price of the sheep that are killed and get no 
ed their running at large. It was a well known | allowance for incidental damages. A man that 
fact that in the eastern portion of the State| has bada flock of sheep ravaged in the spring 
where the woo! industry was pursued that there | does not know what it is to bave a sound night's ities, @ pecially fur the 
was no pce where the wool was so fine or so ff a dog barks half a mile | cal agency in our communities, @ pe : a. 
profitable as on Martha’s Vineyard. p.or, because they dispose of the Sanam -~- dk, 4 
every where recognized in Massachusetts that the read- | jase and I have found thaifthey are the poor™ 
wool that came from Martha’s Vineyard was the ted. | Opera ami the poor man’s tuea're ior lumeeif wud 
finest to be had. lt apparently was settled at the children, anu the poor man’s pup . ’ 
pasiure which the shee: while 1 am willing that the farmers ’sheep should 
ot there seemed to be admirably adapted to the be ed and believe that they ought tote, 
texture of the wool, and even those of us who yet belong 4 a = of L- Bm A ag ie. 
at the time in the Government} can hardly go back In memory to that time Goge hy" and atthe eame time 
Patent Office ey ae written by myself, atthe| ‘ieve thatthe matton ot Martha’s Vineyard eng tod cxeevally to people in large towns 
request ot our Chairman, (Mr. Grinnel!,) and | was the best in all the State. The strong im - own dogs. I believe that the farmers of the 


this | sion on — mind at that time was, couatry are about 7.000.000 and whatever they 


sed | was the fi which the mee r 

better than this country, since the country is gov 
mye cabesene —~ ph votes, they ‘can get. I think that in 
some the farmers of Massachusctts, 
when I see 


them, are treated very much like 
and called upon to endare an infcriority .o thei 
neighbor of 


The former, rather larger, white faced, so 
named, long leaged, light fleeced sheep, were 
originally brought in iderabl bers from 
the fexel, and other ports in Holland. These 
common sheep, yielded a woo! only suited for 
the coarser fabrics, averaging in the hands of 

farmers a ficece of not over three and a half 
ands of wool to the sheep. 

They were siow in arriving at maturity com- 

with the present improved English breeds, 
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Fattening. 
Fur fattening some of the best feeders give 
corn slone—with hay—commencing with a half 
pint and increasing it won oe and over, 
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Remarks of Leander Wetherell. 


Mr. President, I believe have confirmed 
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for catching my own game on my own land may 
be prosecuted. At the same time a party of 
Sportsmen from the city may came to Cape Cod 
with guns and rifcs and clean out everything in 
tiiree weeks while we are cetting our barvest in. 
The law bas put a heavy burden on the farmers 
and generally, the sportsmen get anything which 
they ask. This is one reason why we are going 
to the bad in this country. And all of vou know 
that it isa very broad question to keep op the 
supply of woo'. If our woolen m eatactories 
suspend operations for three years th» woo} 
crop would not bo worth much. I hope this 
q estion will be discussed. 

Mr. Gainneut That is a question which we 
are intending to have discussed hore at some 
time. 


The Ram and the Dog. 


Mr. Lamrurey—We have always had sheep ti! 
within three or four years and we had a Good 
ram brought no as acossct. Nodog would dare 
attack him. We did not train the ram to fight 
dogs, but he wou! a'tack the dog if it offered to 
hurt the sheep. He was aluays victorious. We 
never hada sheep killed by the dogs while he 
was with the flock, but we had one wounded be- 
fore he could get to it. The ram was brought up 
by band aod learned to butt the dogs and soon 
got to be the master Whether a ram can be 
trained to fight dogs is a question. At one time 
a large flock of handsome Cotswolds were in the 
pssture and as they had 10, 12, or 14 pounds of 
wool on them they could not run tast. A dog 
got among them and was apparently likely to do 
mach damage. A neighbor was insightand saw 
the whole affair. He did not goto the help of 
the sheep, but he looked on, for be saw that the 
ram would take care cf the It wasa dg 
dog but he started for the fence—as soon as be 
saw the ram—with the ram after bim. There 
was but one bole and the instant the dog’s head 
reached it the ram strack him behind. It was 
the smaliest hole that dog ever went through. 
That dog was never known to trouble anybody's 
sheep afterwar 

Lhe price I} has been alladed to. Lam 
in favor of revenac, bat I want the agriculturist 
protected as weil as the manafactarcr 

Mr. Grinnett—This question will be taken 
up under t! ject of taxation and the tariff. 
It is a singular thing that an examination of the 
tariff for the last 50 or 60 years will show that 
woo! has been the lowest when we have bad the 
bighest tariff. | Hear, bear.] 

Mr. Weruerett—A leading wool merchant 
in Federal street made the same remark that wool 
had been lower since the tariff was put on than 
it was before 


dog. 


wo 


e su 


Mr Cuampenrtain—The wool power of the 
U cited States swallowed the woolen manufact: 
urers,and then the woolen manufacturers turned 
round and swallowed ihem. ‘They hed swal- 
lowed one ano‘ her. 

Mr Guinne_i—There is a gentieman here who 
is a good deal of a shepherd, but bis flock has no 
wool. He is ashepherd of about 80, at the Ag 
ricultaral College, and President Shepard Green’ 
ougt, of the College, will give us some remarks. 


Remarks of President Greenough. 


Mr. President and gentlemen of this gath- 
ering: Lcame here in order to learo. I am 
not in condition to speak. ‘There has been 
one remark, however, that bas een dropped, 
that touches me because it fundamental. 
Nearly one balf the people of this na: 
tion are engaged in agriculture, and as this 
gentioman, and others, bave biated it in 
asimpie tact, they have not given tae matter 
cnough attention, or have not combined enough 
to protect their own Interests. It is said that 
there is not today in the Congress of the nationa 
sufficient body of men who are practical farmers, 
to make a respectable committee. Men engaged 
in otber pursuits have hal to deal with the agri 
culture of this country, and it bas been !eft to 
them to decide what should be done for the far 
mers and their property. (Applause.) And gen 
tiemen, this question about wool, about the tar 
iff, etc., is a question that the farmers ought to 
discuss for themselves.It is one especially which 
sheep breeders should discuss. It bas come to 
this, that unless institutions whose business it 
is to train young men, sball train them in ques: 
tions of political economy, and in questions of 
statesmansbip, the farmers,constituting as they 
do, a Majority of the people ot this nation. must 
be crowded to the wall by those whoare in con. 
didion to combine and secure their own interests. 


The Farmer's Wants. 


o 


Now in regard to this matter of sheep. I was 
brought up ona farm and know something 
about a ‘armer’s wants. I remember a remark 
made by my friend, President Porter of Yale, 
who said that if matters could be so arranged ta 
Connecticut that sheep could be raised properly, 
they would do more good to the State every day 
thanall the home missionaries in Connecticut 
could do. He as a clergyman. Every 
question touching the moral and educational 
progress of New England hinges upon the de- 
velopment of the farming interes’, and our 
churches are closed, and schools are suspended, 
because the (arming interest is not developed as 
it should be and is not cared foras it should be 
Therefore, | say, in our changed conditions of 
agriculture, the young men of this State should 
be educated not only according to the custom of 
the college over which I have the honor to pre- 
side in all matters relating to farming, but in 
the line of thought that makes a man of large 
intelligence and a man of statesmanship. here 
is hardly a country town in Western Massacbue 
setts to-day that is not sulfering tor the lack of 
that intelligent leadership and that breadth of 
view without whics the farming interest canno’ 
prosper. | Applause.) 

Ma. CHamuerLain —I want to thank the gen. 
tleman for his remarks and ask bim how in this 
world we are going to get the common sense and 
commo. intelligen-eof the farmers ot Massacha- 
setts. They are conservative and have reason 
and common sense, but they allow themselves 
to be made dromedaries and beasts of burden to 
bear whatis put upon them by other people. 
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Ua Persons desiring a change in the address 
oftheir paper must state where thc paper has 
been sent as well as the new derection. 


MEETING OF FARMERS. 


There will be a Meeting of Farmers at the 
Hall of the New Eogland Agricul‘ural Society, 
Ploughman Building, on Satarday forenoon: 
March 7th inst, atten o'clock A, M., sharp. Sab 
ject, “Doge rs. Sheep.” Hon. JamesS. Grinnell, 
of Greenficld, will oreside. 

————E 

Spring, according to the calendar, came 
in this time in true spring fashion, The 
wind was Marchy, and so were the skies, 
The airs, too, were very different from what 
we have been experiencing, a thing tnat al- 
most seems impossible in the lapse of but a 
single day. ‘The prevailing feature of at 
least this end of the new season will be mud, 
and there is likely to be plenty of it, But 
there are rushing and roaring March winds 
expressly provided for it, and we may all ex- 
pect that in due time it will be takep care 
of. It isa good deal, in fact, to be able to 
say we have got through the winter and 
come out into the spring. The name itee!f 
is a reviver of the spirits. We are looking 
ahead for blue birds and steaming fields. 
Bryant pays the right kind of a tribute to 
March, making it out to be a brave month 
and a stout one, It no doubt does its fuil 
part in preparing the fields fur cultivation 
Land making the roads ready for travel. A 
lighter feeling is in every heart already. If 
we do not greet Spring as the children do, 


we may at least let it make us hopeful. 





It will be seen from the notice given in 
another place that the standing issue be- 
tween sheep and dogs is to come up for dis 
cussion before the Farmers’ Meeting next 
Saturday. It is an issue, we need not re- 
maik, in which a great many persons are 
interested. It has been before the Legiela 
ture for discussion, bat still without ade: 
quate settlement. The man will be hailed 
with grateful acclaim by both sides who will 
propose some efficient and acceptable plan 
for reconciling the claims and the interests 
of both sides, The striking peculiarity of 
the case, however, we are bound to say in 
all candor, is its one sidedness in that the 
industrial interest lies all on one side, 
and the wrong is done by one side only. 
Nobody ever heard of a dog owner having 
lost his dog by attacks of sheep. And no 
body, either, ever beard of dogs being claim- 
ed to be a profitable and necessary industry 
in respect to raising and keeping. They do 
noten‘er into the realm of the social econo- 
my, but onthe other hand are reckoned 
either companions or nuisances. Thus is 
the question fairly stated at the beginning, 
But it isa cose that possesses specialties 
enough to make it desirab‘e, if not neces 
sary, to find or make some common ground 
of agreement that will save from thought of 
extermination by either side. 


The discussion of Sheep Husbandry at a 
meeting of farmers could not well be other- 
wise than interesting to all listeners, as a 
faithful report of it is to all readers. Hence 
the first page of the current issue of the 
Ploughman will be perused by all with an 
eager attention. The carefully prepared es- 
say of Mr. Grinnell on the subject of sheep 
culture contains a great number snd varie.y 
of points of practi@il value, showing what is 
the actual view of a man of long experience 
The remarks of all the other speakers will 
likewise be read with profit and satisfaction. 
The dog question naturally comes up in 
connection with that of sheep, and none can 
be trusted to treat it with more thorough 


not long in pronouncing it fatal. With na- 
tive he continues to work on the 
second volume of whatis to constitute bis 
recorded memories of the war, which, howev- 
er they ere to be estimated by the mere lit. 
erary judgment, will be held precious in the 
general esteem long after their illustrious au: 
thor shall have passed away. 


tween Russia and England, being courted by 
the former by pushing on toward the North- 
ern boundaries of India, The negotiations 
pending between the two countries reapect- 
ing the Russo-Afghan trontier are said to 
have reached a very delicate stage. Russia 
has urged such sweeping demands through 
her commissioner that England cannot ac 
cept anything approaching them. A com 

plete collapse of the delimitation project and 
an early advance of the Russian troops 
toward Herat are expected. England open- 
ly dectares that she will protect at ali hazards 
the strategic points in Afghanistan. The 
British special commissioner has reached 
Girlin, The Queen has reminded her cabi- 
net ministers that in addition to being Queen 
of England she is also Empress of India. 
This reminder is said to have been coupled 
with an intimation that any minister who 
opposed a vigorous maintenance of her im- 
perial rights would soon find himself with 

out a portfolio. Lord Granville sent a 
despatch by telegraph to the Russian foreign 
minister, couched in firm and vigorous lan- 
guage, so much so as to be almost equivalent 
to an ultimatum. 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 


With the opening of Spring, it is natural 
totakea review of the situation of busi- 
ness affairsand make out where we stand, 
We see, to begin with, and as an indication 
of a revival, that the leading railroad secu- 
rities are some of them advancing, which is 
certainly encouraging. Prices of stocks 
have gone up four to twelve points within 
amonth, Thatis not a recovery, however, 
as the average decline from a year ago, is 
over twenty per cent. That there is a gen- 
eral tendency to improvemeot in the stocks 
of roads that carry grain and coal is appar 

ent, and it is jnterpreted to mean that the 
investing public consider them as capable of 
earning good dividends again as they have 
been in the past. This public is evidently 
waiting patiently to put its money into this 
kind of securities, but sagaciously prefers to 
know that the prospect 1s an improving one 
for both roads and general business. Peo- 
ple are not inclined to be in a burry after 
waiting two years only to be disappointed 
in their hopes. 

Although the dullness in all branches of 
trade continues, the general trade reports 
are more promising, but they are not to 
be picked in pieces for the discovery of any 
particular facts. We have to go by the sense 
of feeling in this matter. The relaxation of 
the rigid term of weather is, first of all, to 
be accounte:! favorable for a revival of busi- 
ness. Trade almost unconsciously starts up 
after the embargo laid on it by winter is re- 
moved. There is a reported increase in the 
number of buyers at the trade centres. 
What is so acceptable, if not promising in 
New York will very shortly manifest itself 
ere in Boston. The manufacture of cotton 

is still carried on with no profit. The woo! 


War is thought to be not very far off be- 


ject from the standpoint of a lawyer, and 
that we have departed from the o.d common 
law, which required the sanctity of « priest 
and allowed no divorce, We go, he said, to 
the other extreme, and declare marriage to 
be a purely civil contract, Marriages made 
under our law are easily repented of when 


quiry. It was impossible at first, in New 
York State, to get a divorce except by act 
of the legislature. And he observed that 
while the present law of New York is com- 
paratively a good one, aliowing divorce for 
one cause only, in other States most frivo- 
lous reqsons suffice, and marriage is made 
as nearly as poséible a mutual contract, re- 
quiring only mutual consent to make it and 
matual-conrent to dissolve it, Rev. Dr. 
Prime said that the destruction of the old 
idea that the fami.y had a head was doing 
much to uproof and sever the old marriage 
relations. It is impossible, said he, for a 
family to be run by a committee of two. He 
spoke of ‘these heresies of legislation’ in re. 
ard to woman suffrage and women’s rights, 
as tending to destroy the family relation. 





Mr. Gladstone barely escaped a vote o 
censure in the House of Commons last week | 
the supporting majority being only fourteen 
ina vote of nearly 600. The opposition 
was an union of elements which it would be 
practically impossible to secure again. Since 
the vote, the cabinet has tad a consultation 
and decided to cantinue in control, The ob 

ject plainly is to stave off the dissolution of 
Parliament for which tories, liberals, whigs, 
radicals, and Parneilites. are so eager. In 
good time, no doubt, Mr. Giadstone ond bis 
ministry will be ready to go to the country. 
The appropriations are first to be provided 
for, and the redistribution problem avaits 
its final solution. Of course the opposition 
will immediately renew its attack by antag- 
onizing the ministry's position on both of 
these. And if the same union of hostile el- 
ements can be effected that came so near 
being fatally effective in the recent assault, 
the danger is very great that a premature 
dissolution may be brought atout. Yet it 
cannot be denied that the redistribution bill 
holds a very strong place, and that the con 
servatives stand in a healthy fear of the pub- 
lic sentiment. The debate on this bill is 
now going on, with a prospect of its being 
brought to a reasonably speedy termination. 
As for any fear of a defeat on the budget, 
the ministry evidently are not apprehensive 


more than on most other current issues. 
quien 


The Egyptian waris the chief topic of 


the excitement is over. The old way meant, ee 
he anid, deliberation, thought, reflection, in- 
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Hide@,.castecceeesersess 
eeeeteeerereeeee 120 lbs 

Per s4 seed betl,scoeess088 44-100 


by 


470 lbs 
915 a4 


dressed beef,...+-+-+62 31-100 

Per cent of eee eeeeeeeeeree® 

Little Wonder weighed, alive,..--++++..1493 Ibs 
sed PPreTTT Titties 791 lbs 
coscccecces 70 108 
eoe-sece 124 Ibs 

. 98 100 

Per cent of Offal,....++ ceeeeese** ; 
. hey ~ cows, were killed by Chas. Walter’ 

tiles Station, N. Y. 

Syracuse ad Littke Wonder had not been 
fattened for beef, and Signet we had fed tor 
sowe time, but she was not what beef men 
would re fat. . 

Taking everything into consideration we think 
this shows decidedly to the advantage of Hol- 
Steins as beef animals. 
The butchers that purchased and cut up th: 
carcasses ot Signet and Little Wonder send us 
the following strong testimonial as to the qual- 
ity of the besf of these two cows: 
: “Syracuse, Fen. 11, 1885. 
Messas. Smirus & PowsLtL, 
Gent : We were much pleased with the 
two Holstein heifers purchased of you last 
mont, We have been in the meat business for 
the last twenty-five years and have killed all 
grades of cattle, the best we could find in this 
country, bat never have we bad avy in quality 
that would equal those purchased of you. We 
have had ogres many compliments from the 
leading famil => the i An regard to the Hol- 
Stein beef. espectful!y yours, 
” ~ Wy. & J. Pace, 
49 Warren St.” 


QGz" Boils, sores and ulcers, indicate a bad 
state of the Biood. Ayer's Sarsaparilia eradi- 
cates all foul humors 





— Aller ligtgning toa performance of ‘‘ The 
Messiah "* Eliot wrote—‘‘ it was good to 
be there.” What pitiable people those are who 
feel no poetry in Christianity! Surely, the acme 
of poetry hitherto is the conception of the suf- 
fering Messiah and the final triumph. “ He shall 
reiga forever and forever.”. The Prometheus 
isa very imperfect foreshadowing ot that sym 
bol wrought out in the long bistory of the Jewish 
and Christian ages.” 





** 100 Doses One Dollar” is true only of 
Hoou’s Sarsaparilia, and it is an unanswerable 
argument as to strength and economy. 





— There are four hundred pictures at the New 
Orleans Exposition that will not be hung. They 
were sent by ambitious persoas, who thought it 
a good opportunity to d'spose of “ old truck - 








talk et present in England, if not indeed all 
over Europe, other nations being drawn into | 
it by their interests, 
declares that England must not 
Egypt, and bespeaks the hostiiity of France | 
to such a project, as well as its own. Tur- | 
key also opposes any further colonization of 
foreign powers in Egypt. It was stated in 
parliament by the Marquis of Hartington, 
that the question of continuing the present 
policy of the government ia the Soudan, | 


Germany, for examp'r> 
annex | 


proposes vote of censure on the ministry. 
The Duke of Cambridge, commander-in-| 
chief, said in the Lords that the government 
had accepted the offers of military assistance 
made by the colonies in case the assistance | 
should be required. It hardly seems possi- 





trade is large, Boston being acknowledged 
to be the first wool! market in the United 
States, andthe third or the second cily in 
the world as a consumer’s market. The 
sales of woolin Boston for the last year 
amounted to 123,029,400 pounds, which was 
more than the sales of Philadelphia, Chica- 
go,and St. Louis together. 
market is more active of late. 
boots and shoes for the Southern market 1s 
likewise larger and increasing. 

Wheat has declined, having fallen off five 


ble that the Gladstone government is bent 
on pursuing a policy of revenge in the con- 
duct of the war, especially as that is just | 
what the conservative party wants, 
land’s way out will be found only a back-| 
ward one, and it need not be associated with | 
dishonor. The attempt to rescue Gordon | 


The lumber | ®t Khartoum was one of the steps that do| mond Dyes. 
The sale of | Dt necessarily imply a warlike course to | druggists. 
| ton 


the end. 


American towns are many of them most | 
pedantically named, and many more o! them | 


was already decided by the defeat of the | and the ranning gear, and this is carried to such 
an extent that the body is as free to move as 
that of an ofdinary passenger coach ona rail* 
| road. 


eng). : E : ~ 
| ter to wind one’s watch in the morning than in 


HIGH PRICED BUTTER. 
Daiirymen often wonder how their more 
favored competitors get such high prices for 
their butter the year round. Ic is by always 
having a uniform gilt edged article. To put the 
« eilt edge” on, when the pastures do not do It, 
they use Wells, R'chardson & Co’s. Improved 
Butter Color. Every butter meker can do the 
same. Sold everywhere and warranted as harm- 
less as salt, and perfect in operation. 


— Great improvement bas been made in the 
last decade ia the coastraction of the street car 
Every cffort is now mace to secure the mor 
clastic connection between the body of the car 





tay” I have taken one bottle of Dx. Gravas’ 
izant Rroviator for Heart Disease and find 
it all | could desire.—A. A. Holbrook, Worces. 
ter, Mass. Free pamphiet of F. E. Ingalls, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

—A writerinthe Popular Science Monthly 
says thata good watch should be oiled oncea 
year, und cleaned once in three years. It is bet- 


the evening. 

a” A New Scrt. Faded articles of all 
kinds restored to their original beauty by Dia- 
Perfect and simple. 10c at all 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 
9 Vie 

— The well known poem of Cowper,—“I am 
Monarch of all I survey”—was originally named 


“Robinson Crusoe,” instead of “Lines to Alex: 


Messrs, Oalfois & Lenhart, | 


* 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
stre: and wh More 


ness. than 
the comipery Bint, and cannot be sold in ti 
tion with the multitade of low test, short wee? ’ 
slam or phosphate powders. Sold in cans. 
ap ™ Powper Co., 106 Wall-st., N. ¥ 
nov8.48t 


Cattle Parkets. 
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BRIGHTON AND WATERTOWN 


Reported expressly for the Mase. Ploughman. 





For Tas Wexx Ewpine March 7. 
Amount of Stock at market :— 
Beeves. Sheep. Shoats Fat Hogs. Veal 
20,295 533 
9,205 453 
12,443 368 


This week..2685 10,307 116 
Last week. 3064 13,749 79 
One yr ago 1998 = 9,414 140 
Horses...... 199 


Prices. 
Beef—per 10) bs. on total weight ofhide, tallow 
andmeat,extra,@8 0048 75; first quality. 7 00g7 50; 
second quality, $6 0046 60, third quality,@§ 00g5 50; 
a few choice single puirs, $ ; some of the 

poorest, bulls, &c., $4 md 60 
Working Oxen.—#! +; @ handy 
steers, $60g120 or much according to their valuefor 


oeef. 
sand Young Calves.—Fairquality,g20 
33; extra, $40648; and dry, $15g31. 
Fancy milch Cows, $50¢80 
Steres.—Thin young caitle 
- — 00 ;two-year olds, $14@30; three-year 
4@42. 
Sheared sheep—PerB, live, 2\@ cts;extra4 
5jc. Sheep and Lambs # head, ip lots, $4 6 
Yearlings 


Spring Lamb ¢ ce 7 Bb. 
a @cvb. 

fat Mogs.—Per & 585jcts, live weight; 
Shotes, wholesale, @c; retail, 6@10c N Y 

Pigs, i Dressed Hogs, 6@6hc. Suckling 
igs, 

v4 Vea Calves.—2ieaT\c. vB. 

A tew selected Brighton Hides, @c. 
Hides—Brighton,6\a7c 7 B; country lots, 


3h c. 
“Stars hers Hides, @c; heavy, @c. 
Calf Skins. —10glic. Smal) hides, c. 
Tallew.—Brighton, 54g6\cB; country lots, Sadie 
Peltse—60cg$i 10 cach; Country lots, (0c@gl 10 
dairy skins, 50@75c. 
Sheared Skins, @ ccach; Lamb skins @ c 
eard. 
CATTLE AND SHEEPFROM SBVERAL StaTee. 
Beeves. Sheep. Beeves. Sheep. 
276 New York. 4 
1031 | RI & Conn 
1115 , Western. 
(11 | Canada.... 
-Provinces-- 


for farmers—yea' 8 


Cc. 


0 
40 34 cove 
i7 1684 7,740 
Massachusetisl23 


Tetalocecccccccccccccccccccceccs SU06 20,207 
Left over. 
CATTLE AND S ’Y RAILRoaD. 
Beeves. Sheep. | Beeves. Sheep. 
itchburg. 2087 | Eastern.. 282 
well..+-.. 22 #20 | Old Colony 
Boston-Alb. 973 7,740 | Onft&Boats & 
¥ &N E... Boston & 
2585 10,397 
wusttiec and Bheep 
Cattie. Sheep 
5 M Davis 
Martin Squier.. 5 
BS Hastings... 41 
C P Burke.... . 2 
H V Whipple.. 
FS Kimball.... 15 
Combs-Farrar.. 2 
J il Thomas.... 10 
W G Townsend. 14 
J B Remick.... 30 
G H Sprige 5 
A Wortbein.... 


Total ..ccccccccsevesccesecccceses 


Brevers & wreves. 
Cattle Sheep. 


A Kimball...... 
Libby-Merrill.. 
JU Foge 
Glines-Weston.. 
P W Thompson 

& Son 
Crowell & 
Trickey... . 
JG Littlefield . 2: 
E A Weymouth 
Skilivgs & 
Brigham ... 
Coolidge-Sen 
ll C Friend..... 2 
P Studley s 
New ampehice.. 
Dow & Moulton 18 
JO Sanborn .... 50 
F DF Baker... 7 
I B Sargent..... 14 
Breck & Wood.. 15 
Aldrich & John- 

38 


64 
120 
vo 


Britton-Savage. 

M F Penneman. 300 
Massachusetts. 
JS Henry...... 26 279 
W Hi Bardwell, 6 166 
E W Sears 3 7 

J D Prindie.... 10 
Scaitering 50 
HI Noble 
Ht M Taft 
Rhode Island. 
J Brown 8 
9 
L Freelove.. .. 17 
New Werk. 
B Hurlbert..... oT 
4 
States. 


Freemam-Wood 
E Judkins..... 
ee Western 
Hathaway & 
Jackson.... 230 


tism, kidney trouble or any weakness will be 
made almost new by using hop bitters. a 
tar My wile and daughter were made healthy 
by the use of hop bitters and I recommend them 
to my people.— Methodist Clergyman. 


every neighborhood 
arrive. 
‘*My mother drove the paralysis and neural- 


, | 5 cts oF tb. 


5 | 5@54 cts delivered live. 


Home Items and Topics. 
—** All your own fault, 

If you remain sick when you can 

Get hop bitters that never—Fail. 


— Old men tottering around from Rheuma- 


Ask any good doctor if hop 
Bitters are not the best family medicine 
On earth! | ! 
Malaria fever, Ague and Biliousness, will leave 
as soon as hop bitters 


gia all outof her system with hop bitters.”— 
Ed. Oswego Sun. 
Keep the kidneys healthy with hop 
rsand you nced not fear sickness.” 
— Ice water is rendered barmless and more re 


draught. 
a vigor of vouth for the aged and infirm 
in hop bitters! | ! 

— “At the change of life — uals 

o- ——e ‘jo allay all troubles lent 

‘Thereto.” 

— “The best periodical for ladies to take 
montbly, and from which they wjll receive the 
greatest benefit is hop bitters. 

— Mothers with sickly, fretful, nursing ebii- 


dren, will care the children and benefit them 
selves by taking hop bitters daily. 


kidney disease that right have been prevented 
by a timely use of bop bitters. 

— Indigestion, weak stomach, irregularities of 
the bowels, cannot exist when bop bitters are 


used. 
A timely * * * use of bop 

Bitters will keep a whole family 

In robust health a year at a little cost. 
—To produce real genuine sleep and child- 
like repose at night, take a little hop bitrers on 
retiring. 
Gea None genuine without a bunch of giec. 
Hups on we white label. Shan all tho vile, 
poisonous stuif with “ liop’’ or “Hovs’ i+ 
Dabieuwme. (Sly) feb28 4 


at 3§ cts, by 





Sales of 56 Sheep, average 78 Ibs 
E. Judkins. 

Sales of 100 Sheep, 7,560 tbs at 4 cts, by 
Coombs & Farrar. M 

Sales of 113 mixed lot, average 70 ths at 34 cts 
by Freeman and Wood. 

280 head average 75 ths at 24 cts, by M. F. 
Pennemen. 

sales ot 56 head, weighing 4,110 ths at 3 cts, 
by J. A. Sanborn. 

Dan Brown bought 117 head, 9,490 tbs at 4 cis, 
88 do. 7,473 ths at 34 cts, 78 Lambs 6,250 tbs at, 


MAINE CATTLE AND WOBKING 
OxEN. 


We are pleased to learn that J. C. Libby wil/ 
in all probability be at market next week, his 
sons have, during his absence kept up the repu- 
tation of the firm. , . 
Maine beef cattle bave not sold readiiy this 
week, a number of prs of working cattle changed 
hands. : 
Sales of 1 prof 2 yrsold gth6 ft, welghing 
1,800 ths at an even $100; 1 pr 4 yrs old gih 6 it 
4 in, weight 2,200 ths at $117, by P. W- Thomp. 
son & Son. 

Bales of 2 three yrs old steers, weighing 2.100 
tbs at $95, by H. C. Friend. 

Sales of 2 prs of steers, gth 6 {t6 in, 2,500 tbs 
at 225 each pr; 2 two yrs olds bulls 45 the pr, by 
H. I. Fogg, 

Sales o1 Z steers, weight 2,500 tbs at 5cts; 1 
pr 7 ft cattle, 3,100 ths at 160, by Libby & Mer- 
rill 

Sales of 2 beef oxen, weight 3.260 tbs at 560 
iive weight, by F. H. Coolidge & Son 


New MILCH COWS. 


The trade was very good and the supply 
ample. Sales largely trom $40@$46 qf head. 
Sales of 2 springers at $40 4” bead. 
One new milch Cow at $70; Lat $45; andl 
$59; by L bby & Merrill. 
Sales of lnew milch cow at $45, and one 
springer at $42, C. E. Morse. 
Sales of 3 cows with their calves at $41 ¢f” 
head, by J. Carroll. 

Sales of 3 Wh for $125, 1 new milch cow 
at $45, by H.C. Friend. 

VEAL CALVES. 
Supply increasing, and by the end of the 
month will be in good proportion; 64 cts is con 
sidered top price. Sales ot 49 Lead that averaged 
110 ths at 7 ¢f” head; 5 calves of 98 th at 25. 
POULTRY. 

500 ths would cover the receipts of the weck. 
These were all Turkeys selling at 15 cts ¢ th. 
STORE PIGS AND FAT HOGS. 
An improved demani for pigs with sales trom 
$3,50@$5,50 ¢f” head. The arrivals ot fat pork: 
ers vmounted ro 20,295 head, mostly western, at 





Curcaco, March 2.—Cattle.—Market stronger ; 
steers at $4 10@6 00; cows and mixed, com- 


Market 5@10c higher; rough packing at $4 20 
@4 50; packing and shipping at $4 60@5 00; 
hight at $400@4 50; skips and culls at $3@4. 
Sheep—Market steady; inferior at $2 00@2 75; 
tair at $2 90@3 20; medium at $3 30@3 60; 


— The weakest woman, smallest cbild, and | fine at $2 
sickest invalid con use hop bitters with safety Pog hy Rd 2% 
and great good. Minnesota 


ae 


freshing and reviving with hop bitters in each at 


— Thousands die annually from some form ot é 


mon to medium at $2 20@3 50; good to choice | Chickens, 

at $3 60@4 00; Texans at $4 00@4 75; stockers | Fres. Fowls.. 

at $3 304 00; feeders at $4 00@460. Hogs— | Geese, .. 
Geese, Green ’ @ op 

Geese, wild.... 75 6125 Snipe, dozen... .30063 5} 

Dacks,common 60 


Ducks, blk, pr 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


BOSTON FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
Som a sage 76 pen ere is 
Sh Fy re fe 
* at 

75; 


southern 


cw Pork voller st 94 


[ 


7 
A 
i 


a-8s 


egsi: 
ie 
: 


ton 


at $17 50 i 
$17 © Ss 0 


inter wheat at 


e at 

28 ton for prime new on spot, and $26 
to arrive. 

Rye.—Quiet at 78¢ 4” bush for No. 1 in small 


way. 


: No. 2 rowed Canada 

rowed Canada at 78a79¢; 6-ro 

75c; 2 rowed State at 62@63c. 

The above quotations, except for rye, are re- 
ceivers’ prices for car lots. 





St. Lovis, March 2 re dey roy fam 


0 > y 
iste. Oats easy at bid. Rye slow at ( 24c 
asked. Barley quiet at 60a80c. 

Toiepo, March 2.—Wheat firm; No.2 red at 
754c; No. 2 soft at 82 Corn steady ; No. 
2 at 42c bid. Oatssteady;No.2at3lgc. GB 


BOstes PROVISION BaRK ET. 

Pork and Lard.—The market for packed 
meats and pork products for all kinds bas been 
fair both for the home and foreign trade. Prices 
are steady. Long cuts at $15 15 50 & bbl; 
short cuts at $15 50@16 00 bbl; backs at $16 
ht backs at $15 16 00; lean ends 








@ 0 10-I pails; 


; po $16 
at7 ic y th in tierces ; 8 
c in 5-f pails, and in 3-tb pails. 
ams—104@lle ¢@ tb, ng to size and 
cure, and small at 11@1l4c; smoked shoulders 
at 8a8jc; smoked ribs at i ; rib break - 
fast bacon at 104@1 1c ; boneless breakfast bacon 
at 11@l114c; pressed hams at 12al24c. Dressed 
ry? city at 7c tb; country at 64c; live hogs 
at 


@6c. 

Beet.—Extra plate beef at $14 50@15 00 
bbl; plate at $13 00@13 50; extra family at 
$14 O0al4 50; extra mess at $11 50@12 00; 
wns = — 00 A 4 PF eee at 

; beef tongues, in 8, 21, and in 
half bbls at $10 50@11 00 me 

Fresh beef.—Is in light 
at 8@S8dc ¢ th; light steers at 74@8c ¢ th; 
choice at 8§4@94c; choice heavy binds at 12@ 


demand. Fair steers 


i ee, T 
* 
Carefor the Children 
Children feel the debility of th changin 
seasons, even more than adults, and they — 
come cross, peevish, and uncontro)ia}, 
The blood should be cleansed and thy. ., stem 
invigorated by the use of Hood's Sar. aparilla, 
“Last Spring my two children were yao, 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with n,, 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought [ should not 
them. Hood's Sarsaparilla cured ther, an, 
pletely; and they have been hy althy ey 
since. Ido feel that Rlood’s sa; : 
saved my children to me.” 
THompPpson, West Warren, Mass. 


Purify the Blood 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterizey ;, 
three peculiarities: ist, the combin., 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; ),\,, 
process of securing the active medic, 
qualities. The result is a medicine of yyy) 
strength, effecting cures hitherto wnykiyoy, 
Send for book containing additional «yj 


Saparilia 


Mus, ©, |, 


J.P.4 
of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 
“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others » 
is worth its weight in gold.” I. BARRING? 
130 Bank Street, New York City. oa 


5 . 
Hood’s - Sarsaparilla 
Bold hy all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mag 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, _ 


THE IMPROVED LA Doy 


/100°Doses One Dollar. 
ah ame—— . 


The Improvwed* 
is acknowledged to be t n 
ment ever produced, and j 
others is an admitted f 


La Dow Disk Narrow 


leave a wide ridge in the » 

It is the only one t 
ment for instantly cha 

It is the only 
wholly rigid harrow. 

It is the only one that « 
wall or fence and fill in 
that can quickly cut dow 

It is the lightest draf 
the easiest riding; t 
plece 

It will leave the 
level than ar the 

Iti x ! ‘ n 
will outiast any tw XX & 
it in repair 


rr 


We challenge field contests in proof 
of our assertions! 


MANUFACTURED 


T. B. EVERETT & CO., 


43 South Market St., BOSTON, MASS 


send for ia 





124c; good do at 1l04@114c; light at 94@104c; 
good heavy fores at 64@6§c 4 Ib ; second quality 
at 6@64c; rattles at 5@5jc; ribs at 6@84c; 
rumps at 1244134c; rounds at 8@9c; rump 
loins et 12@l5c; loins at 16@17c; light at 12@ 
lic 4 tb. 

Orher fresh meats —Choice lambs at 8@10c ¢” 
tb; Brighton at llc; common to good at 5@8c 
tb; choice heavy Brighton mutton at 7@8c | 
tb; Eastern at 4@6c; light at 3@4c @ tb; 
yearlings at 5@64c; fancy at 7c; Eastern veal 
choice at 8@10c; tancy at lle; common to good 
at 6@8c; Worcesterat 11@12gc. 


QUINGr MARKET, BOSTON | 
Retail Prices. 


Reported expressly forthe Ploughman, for the week | 
ending March 7. 





BEEF, &c. 

Sirloin Steak, B..£5@28 | Beef Liver.....-. 
Rump Steak.....26g28 | Beef Tongue.... 
Round Steak.....17@18 | Corned Beef.. 

Rib Roast........14@20 | Smoked Beef..... 
Chucks, &c..... . $611 | Beef Tongue, salt. 
Tripe ...sseecesee SQ15 | Press Tripe........ 7 
Perk, Lard, «c. 

Fresh Pork, ¥ B 10g1! | Smoked Should’s. @° 
Clear Salt Stmps. 9g10 | Smoked Ribs.... 6% 
Single Ham 11 @12 | Sausages.........10 @1l 
Corned Shoulders 3g 9 | Figs! eet ..oe.. 768 
Briskets «+ 9810 | Lard, leaf.s...... 2 @1° 
Veal and Mutton, 


Pealtry,@ 

Yong Lurkeys, ®15 @ 20; Pigeons, wild, 
18 @ 20 OZ. +. 1 508 

16 @ 18 | Philadel.squabs 6400 

18 @ 20; W'dgeon, pair 60 @ Tip 

18 @ 20| Leal, # pair... 6 


Peep, dozen... @ 
air....+. 1606250] Brant,@ pair* 20092560 
@1 00; Yellowxegs,doz @1 60 
mail, ¥ doz.. 200g2 50, Plover, dozen. 6250 
Rabbits,each.. .. @ 1 


¥ 


@ 12| 


neta ats = 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
FOR SALE. 
F'SRELS RDLuSt ours wecuee 
4. F. MILES, 


STANSTEAD. P.Q. 


_mbi tt CANADA 


Merrimack Poultry Yards. 
THOROUGHBRED 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS, LIGHT BRAHMAS 
Weanmae ttes. 
nn REOMGE Hi Mazes 

mh? : Jt 
CHOICE FRUIT 


| ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


TENE, 
i, N. ea 


UR Ilustrated 
64 pages, contain rt 
PRUITS AND FLOW ERS,: 


of 16 cents in s amps 
Our Price Circular of FRUITS, ROSES 
&e. &e 


SHERUBS, EVERGREENS. 
and NEW SEED POTATOES, 
LARGE STOCK AND LOW PRICES 
Fifteen Vears Established. 
Armstrong & Co., 
LOWER HILL NURSERIES. 5 
mhT :8t LAWRENCE. WASss 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, | 
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may fail, and yet 
regain iis credit. 
are followed, th« 
a failing constituli 
Many cases like thy 
cited: Frank L 
Mass., save, that 
blood, his wl 

After taking Aver’s Sarsay 
& month, his h 


original vi 


, by wise Ina 
So, also, i! 


tren 


titution wa 
arilla 
Lh was restore 
vr regained, 


Speculati 


as to what will cure Dyspepsis 
before the light of such eviden 
furnished by O. T. Adams, 8} 
who say “For years I suffere 
from Dyspepsia, scarcely takin 
until within the last few mon 
out enduring the most distress! 

Ind Ayer’s { 

my life. My appetite : 

good, aud I feel like a new 


Ayer's 


ation 


saparilla cured m 
Evan Jones, Nelson, N 
Beach, Glover, 

of the blood « 

very troub 

my n a 

Sar 


peopel 


4 


strenct 


swel 


| him, 


er 
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| McKENNE 


FERTILIZE 


WITH 


> —-_ 
4 


Pride at 
Fertilizer Vlachine Combin 


This Machin« sfortarr 
fertilizers and m rw 
crop, e* ecially t Pot 

This Machin st 
different kinds of ferti 
offered to the farmers 
distribute lumpy ferti.izer, ! 
sand or any fine miferial o 
used in drills and distril 


The the Field Pie 


The Improved 
Corn Pianter and Fertilizer Con 


As shown in the cut it is mo 
rim wheel:, therefore 
steadily and straight withou 
This machine is strongly | 
strongest construction and 
to clog or catch into roois 


good at $3 70@4 00. 


Domestic SHlayhets, | 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


TOUSE, PT «+e- The Fertilizer Attachmen 


is of a force feed that ir 
distribute Hen Manure cor ‘ ‘ 


Send for Circula 


MANETTE 


Taunton Cotto 


feb3s-9t TAUN 


cents a bushel, in spite of the efforts of 
speculators to start a panic with stories 
of the bad condition of wheat in the ground, 
Flo xr has followed suit, corn and oats are in 
close sympathy. It is premature to begin 
prophesying about what winter wheat is sub- 
jected to either from frosts or insects, with the 
entire area of it still covered deep with snow 
In respect to the general cordition of business 
and industry nothing can more cleerly eluci 


2 
Partridges, pr. Venison, ¥ B. 10g 2 
Eng.Pheasants, Woodcock.each 40g 50} 
¥ pair... @5 00) Pigs, roasting. @3 
Ducks, Canvas Back, pr. 2350 
Pigeons, stall fed,..+.+- oe eoccceesd 
Butter, Cheese, &c. 
BUTTER. Fair to good do.. 16g18 
Creamery ...+-+++ 80938 | Farm escesseseees 14Q14 


Choice dairy, .... 24@27 Bees. 
Whetesate Mstese- ‘ 2G30 | Cape..ccccccssesse @ 


om ° 
i eeeeeeeee 

Beans.—Choice large hand-picked peas at CHEESE. —_ ae S 

$1 55@1 60 ¢ busi.; choice New York small | Prime Factory.. - eit | Western. ........ @ 

hand-picked do at $1 60@1 65; small hand-} New Checse, ¥ b....... 

picked pea Vermont at $1 75@1 80; common fruit and Vegetables. 


ler Selkirk.” 
gay Young or middle-aged men, suffering 
from nervous cebility or kindred affections, 
should address with two letter stamps for large 
treatise. World's Dispensary Medical Associa- 
| tion, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


How shall we get at them rhe history of the 
country shows that it is not saved by its states- 
manship, but by the common e and level- 
headedness of the farmers 


M Goldsmith . 459 
+. 860 





ness than the farmers. They “know how it 
is themselves.” Ifpeople who are not far- s 
mers and do not keep sheep care to know 
how closely the dog and the sheep questions 


are related, they can do so by getting the 


vilely so. Mr. David Dudley Field, now |*® 
past his eightieth year, lectured the other | 
day before the Geographical Society of New 
York on “The Nomenclature o 
Towns in the United States.” 
casual list of names found in a railway guide, 
he said it might naturally be supposed to 
have been selected by a half civilized people. 
He likewise criticised the classical names of 


I UY the best. The Wille 
a few trios of the abov ‘ : 
trio 


All communications 
EGGS frow | 
$8.00 for 52. Ax 


Sargent-Turner. 
M t+ Flanders... 11 
G W Brownell.. 
Flint & Blanch- 

4 


sens 
«+ 63 - 
follis&Co..... 

Dan Brown.... 
Adams & Chap- 


5,580 
720 


1260 


H—We 
agencies we 
with 


Presipent Green 
ourselves with th 
must keep at work 


must protect 
have We 
these institutes and 
gatherings, until! we secure a combination. I 
18 @ sad fact that the business men of Boston - “ = 
can shoulder the expense ot the Tunnel on tothe | they have come in practical contact with it 
eal estate in Western Massact ts very large- . 
Oe oo pore .* a : t —_— Sheep Husbandry ought to 
eu cstaie ir © State else 
ver up real estate from | be one of the leading agricultural interests 


Cities and 


ires 





cot. 
Reading a venenanens 


experience of farmers on the subject, for II Bussell.... 


man 
° Chawberiain 
Piper & Pond... 

A Williamson... 23 EH Eames.... 
OWNERS OF VEALS. 
Matne.—C. E. Morse, 11: A. Kimball, 12; Libby 
& Merrill, 50; J. H. Fogg, 6; P. W. Thompson & 
Son, 6; J. G. Littlefield, 2; Skillings & Brigham, 10; 


— If General Gotdon had not gone to Khar- 
toum, he would bave accepted a command ten. 
dered by the King ot Belgium, and would now 
have been on the Congo. 


on ail sides. 





Hutter orought from 


consideration 


t can 


then when the farm 


set aside with little 


brought 


| of New England, but on the contrary, it is 


|} at the bottom of the list. Some day the 


date the situation than some few vital facts 











great thriftiness of it as an occupation wiil | supplied in the recent report of the superin- 


towns, especially in New York State. 


lroy, 


Utica, and Syracuse were grievously mis- 
named cities. 


Indian names enough were at 


ta” Have YoU THESE DANGEROUS | YMP- 
roms,—cough, pain in the side or breast, fever, 
short breath, night-sweats, uckling, rising, or 
soreness in the throat, diarrhea, nervous de- 


Coolidge & Son, 25; I. C. Friend, 1. 

New Hampsutre.—H.A. Wilcox, 5; Dow & Moul- 
ton, 20;J. O. Sanborn, 12; F. D. F. Baker, 4; I. B. 
Sargent, 3; Breck & Wood, 20; Aldrich & Johnson, 


te good at $1 40@1 45; choice screened do at 
$1 40; hand-picked medium at $1 45@1 50, and 
choice screened co at $1 35@1 40; common do 
$1 25@1 30; choice improved yellow eyes at 


Apples, pk 3g 60, Tomatoes, 75g 
‘able, peck. 50g 75), Do. Berm'da, c’: 

Baldwins,pk 356 40 | Tomatoes, can. 

Russets..... 20@ 40| Citrons, each.. 


ck Wel 


e et 
ure, BE 


Burpecs ¢ 


~ HOLSTEI 


GOO EHHz 


37; M. Pike, 8. White Russian» 
Probestier, €0c; ¢ 
Rowed, %c. Sper 
28c. Enclose cash 
quality second to none. 
ROGERS BROS., Chaumont, J 
mch7-2¢ 


become realized. tendent of the New York Banking Depart- hand, 
ment. It shows that, while the savings 
banks of that State present an average an- 
nual increase of deposits, amounting to 
about twenty-six and one half millions, for 
the five years preceding 1884, for that year 
the gain was but a little oyer six millions. 


$2 10@2 15; old-fashioned yellow eyes at $2 00) Dried, ¥®..... @ 10 VEGETABLES. 

@2 10; red kidneys at $2 10@2 15. Canada peas | Pears— me % haneny an ag 

at 80@90c for common roasting, and $1 05@1 10 eens doz... 09 {| woes wt 

for choice. Split peas at $5 40@5 75 4 bbl;| gi eco™ ° Weatariek occcce 

green peas at $1 25@1 40 {f bush forchoice Concord, b. Beans— 

Western, and $1 05@1 10 for Nouthern. Delaware, Bes. ‘o White, ‘y pk 
Fruit.—Apples, good greenings at $1 75@| Catawba, lb.. Lima, quart, 

200; pippins and sweet apples at $1 50@2 00; Bik Hamburg 6 00 | Cabbages, each 

commen do at $1 25; Baldwins at $2 25@2 50 


bility, asthmatic bronchial affections? if so, use VERMONT. - Sargent & Turuer, 2; M. G. Flanders, 
at once Adamson’s Cough Balsam. 5; G. W. Brownell, 23; W. Ricker, 26; Piper & 
————EEE Pond, 14; A. Wilhamson, 4; 8. M. Davis, 6; Martin 
& Squier, 20; B.S. Hastings, 4; C. P. Burke, 7; F. 
8. Kimball, 33; W.G. Townsend, 6; G. H. Sprigg, 
15; A. Worthen, 80; 11 N. Jenne, 10. 
Massacuusetts.—J. 8S. Henry, 30. 


WATERTOWN MARKET. 
Union Market, Tuesday, starch 3, 1885. 


Tien € AN 1 ed 


ott 


sprung from the soil, and spoken for 
ages by the aboriginal inhabitants, 
that the man who tacked all the 
names in New York to the places now bur- 


that this mat. 
ter AXatlon a , will be brought before 
this club at future meeting ! some men 
w 5} giad to hear 
rhe su not yet 
» kuown 
rhis meet- 


ial pric 


He said th order. 


All the details of the inauguration cf a 
new President will have become familiar to 
our readers before they could be supplied 
| through these columns, and therefore we 
and present 


—There is a way provided at last for the dim: 
inution of cats. Last year, over a million and a 
half cats were killed for their skins, to be 
used as fur lining. There is said to be no ques: 
| tion of the superiority of cats’ skins over rabbit, 


aS Oo classical 
bas 
been determined ur nd > ma 
in the daily an 
ing is now diss 


dened by them was a pedantic surveyor | - 
general of the last century, who probably Carrots, pck.. 


Malaga... ® . 
~ | Parsmps, peck.... 


make no attempt to collect Oranges— 


Cassel 
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in order to 
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— Cabbage p 


temperature of ab 
— A West Virg 


colored « ken th 
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has cleared 840.0 


— Pleur )-pne 


— A priz® was nearly given at a Calcutta | 


exhibition toa s 


hut most of 


The 


warming 
building of 
formation 
wer and fruit 
ras, pleasure 
3, earcen land- 
very known 
The cui’ 


-| nue was decked out in holiday attire, and 


dis- 


nis ar 


i 1 early grape but it 
her it 


is worth much, 
eed must be started early 
f having good heads, 
ints wil 


eo 


, itis said, stand a 
it 12 deg. above zero. 

nia farmer 
ef witt 


(?) blew up a 
dynamite. 


rria breeder of Angora goats | necessity of calling an extra sessiof were 


00 in the last few years. 


imonia in Tennessee. 


ample of oleomargarine as 


a sample of fine dairy butter. 


— Lees salted 
Great 
An increase 
ndian wheat are 


meats were imported into 


Britain during 1884. 


of 537,000 acres represents 
a for this season. 


— Since the season began 600,000 barrels 


of American flo 
Canada, 


— Diseased cattle are slaughtered in the! 


ur have been shipped to 


Province of Quebec, the owners getting two- 


thirds of their va 


—A lemon 
1,000 lemons eac 


— Oysters co 


— There is little demand in the North for| 


lue. 
tree in Florida 
h season, 


produces 


ntain 87 per cent of water. 


the favorite sweet potato of the South, the 


Yellow Yam. 


— Varieties of potatoes tend to degener- 


ate. 


An exception is the Early Ohio. 
~~ Twenty-six per cent of the milk sam- 
ples analyzed in London were adulterated, 


— Honey is very cheap at present, 


— An agricul 


tural famine 


Archangelo, Russia. 


— Belgium ta 


— The condition of winter wheat in most 
of the Western States is very unfavorable, 
and the promise of a fair outcome is not 


flattering. 


— Don't leave too much wood on your 


grape vines. 


— Nova Scotia produces a fine apple 


°*. 
xes imported cereals. 


crop and obtains high prices therefor. 


— The advantages gained in 
back melons or cucumbers are more theo- 


retical than real. 


— Pine needies are 


strawberries, 


— Oregon and California apples 


large but have 


are ver 


lost their distinctive flavor. 
— If animals are not fed at regular hours 

ay are in alternate conditions of 

and surfeit, and no animals can thriy 


such conditions. 


than 


— Sweet potatoes may be 
Jand but not at any tangible prod 


— ~) guy oft grain will bear croppiog better 


— Harness should be kept well olled. 


— Plenty of snow prevents d 
the soil, cep treezing of 


prevails in 


pinching 


good for mulching 


hunger 
e under 


in New Eng. 


them. They excite unusual interest this 
year on account of the transfer of political 
power to the executive of another party, 
rather than another administration. Wash- 
ington has for the entire week been the fo- 
cus of the popular attention. The prepara- 
tiens for the inauguration ceremonies began 
so soon after the public dedication of the 
Woshington monument that the two may be 
said to have been continuous. Throngs of 
people have crowded to the capitoi to wit- 
ness theinduction of a Democratic Presi- 
dent into office. The city was put to its 
trumps to entertain so many visitors sud- 
denly emptied into it. Pennsylvania ave- 


the processional show, extending from the 
capitcl to the executive mansion, was one 
|long to be remembered by those who wit- 
|nessed it. The prospects now are favora- 
| ble for a rest of four years from party strife 
except in Congress, for which the country is 
| glad enough after its exhausting exper:ence 


of last year. 


The all night session of Congress on the 
3a inst, made it evident chat all fears of the 


| uissipated. The appropriation biils were 
passed, though some of them inconsiderate- 
ly so, having been largely made up in con* 
ference committees. The forty eighth con- 
gress accordingly terminated at noon on 
Wednesday. Its sessions altogether have 
occupied ten months and seven days, 165 
days representing the time of the first, or 
long session, and 66 days that of the second 
session. The odds and ends of legislative 
work were hurriedly picked up in the last 
| days of the session. Among the more im- 
| portant bills sent to the President at the 
close, were the bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion and emigration of foreigners and aliens 
under contractor's agreement to perform la- 
bor in this country, to declare the forfeiture 
of lands granted to aid in the construction 
ot the Texas Pacific Railroad, to provide for 
the erection of a building to contain the 
reeord, library, and museum ofthe medical 
department of the army, and to prevent the 
unlawful occupation of public lands. We 
shall now have rest from Congressional dis. 
cussions and rumors until the first Monday 
of next December. 


The story of General Grant’s fatal illness 
is too pathetic to dwell upon in detail. The 
country now knows without mistake that he 
is doomed to die, and at an early day. The 
inevitable looks him at last in the face. Such 
& caree™, romantic in its rapid development 
and its gulf wide constrasts of condition, is 
possible nowhere but in a country like ours. 
Whatever else is to be said of General 
Grant, it is not to be denied that he is em- 
inently a representative of American charac- 
ter, as he likewise illustrates in a most strik- 
ing degree American possibilities, No for- 
tune, however exalted, has thrown him from 
his steady level of character, But this is 
not the time to attempt either a description 
or an analysis of his character. The whole 
nation receives a visible shock on being told 
that his days on earth are numbered, and 
that his life cannot last many months, or 
perhaps even weeks. His disease has had a 


y 





plain one 
earning as much as formerly, and were 
obliged to draw on their hoarded savings, 
the thrift of other days. 
fact appears that the depositors in these 
banks increase by almost 20,000, and the 
banks continue to hold very large amounts 
of money representing the industry and 
thrift of the people. There is plenty of rea- 


son for encouragement, yet it will not be 
prudent to expect miracles. The improve- 
ment looked for will necessarily be a grad- 


The inference to be drawn is a direct and 
It is, that depositors were not 


Nevertheless the 


ual process, with checks and drawbacks 
along with the advancement. Things cannot 
much longer continue in the condition they 
have been in for the past two years. 


LAX DIVORCE LAWS. 


The immorality bred by the lax divorce 
laws seriously threatens to honeycomb so- 
ciety with disease and disorder. Thoughtful 
people are giving the subject earnest atten- 
tion, with a view to arresting the evil before 
it has achieved the mastery. A conference 
having been held in Brooklyn a few eve- 
nings ago, over which Prof. Theodore W. 
Dwight of the Columbia Law School pre- 
sided, many pertinent remarks were made 
on the subject. A number of the National 
Divorce Reform League were present and 
took part in the discussion. The Secretary 
said—*“ You might destroy our national 
government and blot out our State govern- 
ments and our municipal system, yet, if you 
will leave a sound and pure family basis, 
political society will reconctruct itself. And, 
conversely, if the family decays the State 
will soon perish.” He said the number of 
divorces is rapidly increasing. There were 
202 in New York in 1870, and 316 in 1882. 
The rate has doubled in Philadelphia in the 
last ten years. In California there is one 
divorce to eight marriages. The list of 
divorces is greater in Protestant countries 
than in Catholic countries. 

And he said further that not only kas di- 
vorce increased, but illegitimacy and crimes 
against chastity, are on a simultaneous in- 
crease. Laxity of divorce legislation is cred- 
ited with the breaking up of families. While 
comparatively few divorces are for foreign- 
ers in New England, in the Western States 
almost all are for foreigners. The rate is 
as highin rural districts as in the cities. 
The Secretary of the Divorce League said 
that “the bigamists of New England are 
said to be as many as the divorced. Society 
is in three strata there ; those who are vir- 
tuous, and who regard the marriage relation 
as most sacred and inviolable; those who 
regard the law and go through the form of 
getting a divorce ; and some factory opera- 
tives and poor farmers who will not go to 
the expense of a divorce, but’ swap wives 
and abandon their families when they 
please.” He said that one otf the first things 
we need is an open investigation of the 
facts; but we should say the foregoing 
statements regarding New England are not 
facts, at least so far as the habit of trading 


dictionary. 


took the names at random out of a classical 
Mr, Fieid recommended first of 
all the aboriginal Indian name as both sig. | 
nificant and musical. If no name is to be| 
found, then choose some prominent local | 
object, such as mount, valley, field or river. 
We all wanted, too, a name that was pleasant 
to hear. He said it was possible to get rid 
of objectionable names of towns, the voters 
having it in their power at any time. | 
“Would,” he added, “that we could change | 
the name of New York to Manhattan.” 


A glance only at the advertising columns 
of the Ploughman this week is sufficient to 
satisfy the public, and especially the farming 
eommunity,that those practicalipioneers in ag- 
riculture, the agricultural ware housemen, are 
awake to the calls of the season just opened. 
Their announcements are as fresh to the feel- 
ings as springing grass and sparkling waters. 
It is interesting to peruse thems Among so | 
many it would be invidious to discriminate. | 
This sounds the note of the new season, bid- 
ding the farmers to make ready for its ad- 
vancing calls on their attention. We heart- 
ily recommend them to act in early time on 
the suggestions that are offered them by the 
numerous agricultural warehouses represent- 
edin the Ploughman columns. 


KF The Comfort Portfolio isthe name giv; 
en by its ingenious inventor, Mr. J. F, Tannet- 
of Springfield, Mass., to a neat escritoire in the 
form and style of a portfolio. Its peculiar and 
recommendatory features are its compactness, 
lightness, and strength in combination. I's list 
of contents are a detachabie folded calendar for 
four years; two penny stamps; penholder, lead 
pencil, ruler, folder, inkstand, with screw cap; 
note paper and envelopes; blotter; postal card ; 
pack of blank address cards; and an annex box 
containing pens, wax, eraser, elastic bands, and 
suspension screw. The articles are all of them 
first class. One can throw one of these portfoli- 
os in histrunk and satchel, and feel provided 
with all needed material for writing, whereve™ 
he may be. ‘Multum in Parvo,’ is the right mot- 
to for a wonder of this kind, which all can have 
by addressing the manufacturer as above. I; 
will make the neatest of presents for a varicty of 
occasions. 





“ Canton Buiack ” is a new article of water- 
proof oi! blacking suitable for preserving har- 
nesses, boots and shoes, orany other manufac 
ture of black leather. It wiil not wear red, mil’ 
dew, crack or harden. It is a perfectly pure oi! 
and contains no acid, therefore it will not injure 
the leather, while it will render it jet black and 
soft and pliable for years. Besides these advan: 
tages it is very economical, a much less quantity 
belng required than of any other similar prepa: 
ration. The trade mark adopted for the Canton 
Black is® bat,and farmers or others seeking 
this superior oil blacking shou!d look for the bat 
and the words Canton Black. It unable to obtain 
it where sapplies are generally purchased address 
The Canton Paint and Oil Co. 163 Congress st., 
Boston, Mass. See advertisement. 

——_—_—_—_———— ee 


— Secretary Frelinghuysen in a recent letter 
to Senator Miller of California, readily disposes 
of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty, and shows that it 
should not tora moment prevent the construc. 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal, which he says 
would be of untold advantage to the United 
States and the world. 








wives and the prevalence of bigamy are con- 
cerned. For all that, however, divorces are 
altogether too frequent and easy here for 
the good of society and public morals, 











rapid development, and the physicians were 


2 Mrs. Julia H. Lrundage, 
: “My mother has 





Prof. Dwight said he spoke on the sub- 


rat, or squirrel skins. 
A WOMAN'S AGE. 

A woman, itis said, is noolder than she 
looks. Many women, however, look double 
their actual age by reason of those functional 
disorders which wear upon the nerves and 
vit lity, and which, if unchecked, are liable te 
change the most robust woman tua weak, 
broken-down invalid. Dr. Pierce’s ‘ Favorite 
Prescription” will positively cure every ‘rregu- 
larity and weakness peculiar to the sex, and re- 
quires but a single trial to prove its surpassing 
merit. Prive reduced to one dollar. By drug- 
cists. 

—A fine bronze statue of Hercules, ina per 
fect state of preservation, has been discovered in 
the course of the work connccted with the build* 
ing of a new theatre in Rome. It measures up 
wards of six feet in height. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A ciergyman, after suffering a number of 
yeurs from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, 
after trying every known remedy without suc- 
cess, at last found a prescription which come 
pletely cared aod saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Law- 
rence, 199 Dean St., Brookiyn, New York, will 
receive the recipe free of charge. 

novl5-13t-eow 


MARRIAGES. 


e406 R See rerererere cosecececacecesocess 


In this city, Feb. 17th, by Edward 0. Howard, J 
P., Thomas Page to Avnie Havey, both of Waltham: 

In thiecity, v. Wm. P. Alcott, Mr. Wm. O- 
Smiley of pcrimac to Miss Ellen R. Rollins, 
davehter of Chas. P. Rollins, Esq., of West New 
bury, Mass. 

In Winchést@r, Feb. 25th, by Rev. G. Reynolds, 
Rev. J.J. Twiss to Mrs. Ella A. Reed of Winches- 
ter. 

In Hingham, Feb. 2ist, by Elder W. H. Crockett, 
Albert Young of New York city to Levia Hackett of 
Hingham. 

In Fitchburg, Mass , Feb. 11th, by the Rev. E. W. 
Smith of Fall River, H. L. Robinson of Waterloo, P. 
Q., to Elizabeth M., daughter of the late David 
Boutelle, Esq,, of Fitchburg. 


- DEATHS. 


ee ere en RRR 


In this city, March 2d, Samuel G. Shapleigh, 75 
years 6 months. 
In this city, March Ist, of hea?t disease, John C. 
Phillips, 44 years. 
In this city, Feb. 20th, Harriet N. Simpson, widow 
of the late Nathaniel Simpson of Hardwick, Mass. 
In East Stoughton, Feb. 20th, of pneumonia, Mrs. 
Patience Chamberlain, 81 years 8 months. 
In Dorchester, Feb. 20th, Mary A. Davenport, 81 
years 6 months. 
Io Stoughton, Feb. 20th, Mrs. Eliza A., wife of 
Nathaniel Morton, 76 years 2 months 7 days, 
In North Hanson, Feb. 2d, Sarah C., wife of 


Reuben Whitford, 56 years. 
Pails, Feb. 28th, Jane Rebecca 


In Newton Lower 
Atherton, 57 years. 

In Worcester, Feb. 28d, Amelia Pasco, wife of 
Chas. P. Fisher, formerly of Cambridge. 

In Cottage Farm, March Ist, Rear Admiral George 
Henry Preble, U. 8. N., 69 years. 

In Brookiine, March 27d, Rebecca Fogg, wife of 
Joshua onant, 84 years 9 months. 

In Wakefield, Feb. 37th, Abigail B. Gardner, wife 
of the late Samuel Gardner, 76 years 23 days. 

In Winchester, March Ist, Mrs. Ann A., widow 
of the late James Kelsey, 76 years. 
In Waltham, Mass., March Ist, Caroline E,, wife 
, > ¢ Lo ™ oo yeons 6 months. 

n Malden, » Zit rs. Augusta B. 
om _ 7? Odiorne. 4 edbnretes 

n East Weymouth, March Ist i 
the late Dea. Alvah Raymond, 2 A cmepgy 
_In Wert Roxbury, Mass., Feb. 28th, 
7, ~ yeas 9 months. 
n Cordaville, Feb. 28 bh, William Smith, 73 years 

In Daavers, Feb. 28th, suddeni ~e* . 
of J. M. Underwood. eee ee eae 

In Taunton, Feb, 26th, Elizabeth A. Brooks, for- 
merly ot Newton. 

In Woburn, Feb. 25th, Marah W., widow of John 
Leathe, 71 years. 

In West Medford, Fev. 27th, Josiah E. Hayden, 75 
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George 


of Calvino Willard of Worcester. 
, 88 years 2 months. 
In Pymete, Feb. 27th, Julia F., wife of Augus- 
years 6 months 1 
In Wine’ 
In West Newton, Feb. 25th, George T. Weston, 48 
waukee at 
giected; No. 2 at 37c. Oats dull; No. 2 white 


The movement in cattle at these yards was 
moderate in every sense of the turn; says one 
drover, *‘ The cattle business this week is de- 
moralized.” There appeared to be very few 
buyers present; only those who are in the habit 
of coming; so that it is almost second nature for 
them to appear; bought either nothing, or as 
near to that quantity as one might expect, when 
they had all or about all they wanted at bome. 
SS. Learned for instance, rode through the 
yards, but all that could be obtained from bim 
was a shake of the head as he passed on. The 
fact was that the city was glutted with meats of 
every conceivable kind or description, and prices 
for the same have very much depreciated, par- 
ticularly on beef and mutton. It was estimated 
that cattle were selling from 4@4c dressed 
weight lower, and hard to p/ace at that; many 
were put into the hands of butchers to kill at a 
commission, a way that dealers do not generally 
like to dispose of their stock. 

HOW CATTLE WERE SOLD AT UNION MARKET, 
Sales of a number of, oxen at 74c dressed 
weight. 

One ox weighing 1640 ths, was sold at 5c @ 
tb, live weight, by H. A. Wilcox. 

Sales of nice oxen, 14 head, the average 
weight 1681 tbs, considered as good as at 
market, for 5jc live weight. 

8S. M. Davis with 10 head of cattle turned 
them over to butch>rs to slaughter. 

Sales mostly in a light unsatisfactory way. 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 
WESTERN CATILE. 
PRICES @ CWT ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
+ $6.87496.62\ | Light tofair.¢5.50 @5.75 

Good to prime6.00 @6.25 ++005.00 @5.25 

A few lotsof premiun stcerscost.. 6.75 @7.00 
Brighton Market, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
March 3 and 4 
Not a large supply of Western cattle landed at 
these yards the past week, but full up to the re- 
quirements. A very few hundred cattle would 
appear to be the extent of the demand. The 
observance of Lent dues in a measure check the 
demand, and also when we remember that re- 
ceipts of cattle and sheep were heavy last week 
we could not expect an active demand. The 
tone of the market was certainly in favor of the 
buying interest. Sales were made at full 4c de- 
cline, and with a preity fair quality of steers on 
sale, thought by owners to excecd in richness 
the offerings of last week. 

SALES AT BRIGHTON. 

Sales of 6 Western steers av 1150 Ibs at 
do av 1250 ths at 5§c; 6 do av 1100 Jbs at 
E. H. Eames. 
Sales of 14 steers av 1250 ths at 5§c; 5 doav 
1200 ths at $5.70; 3 do ay 1150 ths at 64c; 4do 
av 1250 ths at $6.85; 6 do av 1300 ths at 5jc; 12 
do av 1200 ths at $5.70; 9 do av 1150 ths at 54c; 
10 do av 1000 ths at d§c. 


Late arrivals and sales of cattle at Brighton 
on Wednesday. 


A. N. Monroe had 15 loads of cattle; Hollis & 
Co. 8 D. D. loads sheep; Dan. Browr 1 D. D. car 
of sheep. 

The supply of milch cows was considerable. 
Quite a number were sold up to Wednesday 
noon. Prices ran much the same as last week. 
Sales of 16 Western cattle av 1388 ths at 64c 
live ; 16 do av 1500 ths at $6 60; 16 doav 1336 tbs 
at $6.15; 18 do av 1380 Ibs at 5§c; 20 do av 1447 
tbs at 64c; 25 do av 1246 ths at $5.70, aad a few 
other lots, same range, by A. N. Monroe. 

Sales of 2 new milch cows $60 each; 2 at $96; 
i at $52; 2 at $45@B48 per head, by J. S. 

enry. 

Sales of 6 new milch cows $40@9$55, by Breck 
Wood 


& . 
Sales of 2 new milch cows $50 cach; 2 at $45 


ft. 
3100 ths, at $190; 2 
150 and $125, by J. 


. Hosmer. 
Sales of 3 milch cows $150; 3 at $45 each; 3 
springers $45 each, by F. H. Coolidge & Son. 
THE SHEEP TRADE. 
Even the light ran yarded were not easil . 
h of time Betore 


Hb 10 
¢, by 64 


50; Min 
or: |mon to good Minnesota 


4” bbl. Evaporated apples at 6@8c ¢ tb, fancy 
at 8}c,and Northern and Eastern quartered 
and sliced at 4@5c ¢f” th. Almeria grapes at $7 
@12 00; Florida oranges at $2 00@3 00; fancy at 
$3 50@3 75; Valencia oranges at $5 00@7 50 
case; Messina do at $1 50@2 J0; Palermo do at 
$1 25@2 50; Messina lemons at $1 50@2 50; 
Palermo do at $1 50@2 50; Asp‘vall bananas 
at $2 00@3 00 for No. 1; $1 50@2 50 for No. 2. 
Hay.—More plenty, and with a light demand. 
prices are rather easy. Choice prime bay at $18 
@I18 60; fair to good at $16 00@17 00; choice 
astern fine at $16 00@17 00; poordoat $13@ 
15 00; damaged, as to quality; Eastern swale 
at $10 OO@11 00; rye straw, choice at $18@ 
19 00; oat straw at $9@11 00 ¢ ton. 
Potatoes.—Are very strong, with a good ac- 
tive inquiry. Northern rose at 58 wy 
bush; Eastern do at 58@60c; Houlton at 60@ 
63c 4 bush at the roads; Beauty of Hebron 
at 63@65c; Burbank seedlings at 55@5S8c} 
Northern prolifics at 57c; Eastern do at 60c; 
Houlton do at 60@63¢. 

Track.—Bet ts at 30@40c ¢ bush ; spinach at 
$3 00@3 50 ¢ bush; carrots at ; tur- 
nips at 30@40c ¢f’ bush; native onions at $3 50 
@3 75 & bbl; cabbages native at $1 50@1 75 yw 
bbl; Hubbard squash at $20@25 4 ton; turban 
do at 75-@$1; marrow do at 50@6 )c & bb; let- 
tuce at 75c@$l 4 doz; cauliflower at $1 @3 
4?” doz; dandelions at $1 75@2 ¢ bush; Cape 
cranberries at $13 00@16 00 @ bbl; celery at 
$1 75 @2 00; fancy at $2 50@3 00 4 dozen; 
rhubarb at l0@léc ¢" Ib. 

Poultry.—Tbere was no change in poultry. 
Choice young Northern turkeys at 16@17c; 
fancy at 18c; common to good at 14@l5c; old 
at 11@l3c; Western turkeys at 14@l5c; extra 
at 16c; common to good at 12@l4c; chickens 
at 13@l15c; fancy natives at 16@18c; common 
to good at 10@13c; Westerndo at 10al3e; extra 
at l4c; common at 7@10c; fowls at 12al4c; West- 
ern fowls at 9@12c; common ducks at 10al3c; 
Mallard ducks, stall fed at 75c¢@g 100 4 pair; 
common do at 35a40c; geese at Salle; green 
geese at 12@13c 4” th; quail at $1 25al 35 
doz; fancy at $1 50 ¢f doz; grouse at 80c; extra 
at 90c ¢ pair. 


Sugar.—Raw sugars are quiet, with prices 
unchanged at quotations. We quote at 4 15-16 
@5 1 léc # ft for fair tv good refining; 8@ 
5 9-16c for centrifugal; 94@96c test ; 44@4§c tor 
Manilas, and 4§@44c for Lioilos. In refined 
sugars the market was steady, with a good de 
mand at previous quotations Standard cube at 
@6ic ¢ th; powdered at 64@6§c; granulated 
at 6jc; standard A at 6c; Bel Aat 5§c; high 
oe yellow at 54@d4e; yellow at 44@5c @ 
. Wholesale grocers’ prices for granulated at 
6ic ef tb. 
Molasses.—The market is quiet with prices 
steady. Our quotations are for old crop cargo 
lots. We quote Porto Rico choice to fancy at 
; prime at 28@30c; common to at 
; new crop, choice to fancy at at 41@44c; 
Cube boiling at 2lc for 50 test. 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 


BOSTON BUTTER MARKET. 
Butter is slow for anything other than fresh 
made. Northern creamery at 26@28c; New York 
and Vermont dairy at 23@25c; tair to good 
at 21 ; new dairy at 25¢@ ; long dairies at 


15@18c; extra Western fresh-madecreamery at 
; extra fancy at 34c; choice at 2 ; 

25e 

; lad 





3: 
common at 25a28c; June creameries at 
Western dairy fresh made at 22@2ic; 
packed at 18@20c; do fair to good at 1 
imitation creamery choice at Zc. J 
prices range higher than these quotations. 


le 
@16c; 
ing 





ROSTOsR CMEESE MARKET. 
Cheese is dull and rather easy. Choice North- 
ern at 124@124c; lower grades according to 
quality; Western at 114@l12c. 


BOSTON EGCG MARKET. 

Eggs are weak and dull at the prices quoted, 
the demand being light. All strictly fresh stock 
at ; held stock at 12@18c; limed eggs at 
14@l6c; fancy at 17c. 


Cuicaco, March 2—Flour dull 

fancy white winters at $4 25@4 7. 

winters at $3 25; 

pS pS rey) estern spring extra at 
75; good to choice § 
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Onions, per pk. 
50 | Canlifiowers .. 
| Celery,..+-++. 
25° «Lettuce ¥ head 


Havana, doz.. 
Florida...++. 40 
Jamaica, «+ 
Messina...... 4 
Valencia. ... 
Lemons, doz.... 
Bananas, doz.. 
Peaches, can... 20 
Whortleberries,, 


©000Serc ee 6& 
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Cucumbers, ea.. 

Egg Plants,new 

. @ 10| Herbs,gr'n,b’h .. 
150g1 75 | Pickles—¥ gallon— 
rs | e 


Se 


Cocoanuts, each 
Cranberries,pk 
Chestnuts, gt 
Shelibarke,pk. 
Sweet Cider, 
¥ gallon..... 
Potatoes, Bermuda ~@ 
CCK. esses er doz..... +. Gs. 
Bermuda Onions, | ubarb, B ‘ 20 25 
new, pk.. @ Artichokes, p os 
New Maple Sugar, PH Be ccccccccccccces @ 
Peaches, (Mass. hot house) per dozen 
bey California, GOZED.ecceesecceses +s 
Neufchatel Cheese, 
Green Peas, W pecK.+-+ees 
String Beans, peck. i 
Green Corn, GOZEN. «+++ eseseseseves-seses 
Blucberries, quart,.+-ccesess 
Raspberries, quart, 
Cherries, B,....+++sssceeseees 
Tomatoes, Natives, peck ..ssccscsscsseees 
Asparagus, per bunch, native......eseses 
Olives © gallom.«+sceseccceeseceveceveceel 25 
Watermelons, @ach...ccccssccsersesccesss 
Strawberries, per Quart ......eseceesesseee 
New Squash, each....... 
Semeenipocetoseensecesece 
‘eaches,natives, per can...... 
Okih, ¥ hun cere 
Dandelions, peck........ 
Spinach, peck.....scessseee 
WSDIOOMB. «1 «mee eseeeee 
Horse Radish, B....... 
Garlicececcessesseress 
Radishes, bunch..... 
Leeks, per bunch........... coccccccce. 0+000e8@ 10 
Fish. &e 
Shad .oc-seccceee 0B 6 
Pickerel, B... 124@ 
Perch, doz... 
White Fish... 
Salmon Trout. «- @ 
Brook Trout,® 
Sword Fish, B a 
Lobsters,B... +» @ 15 
Frogs’Legs,dz .. @ 40 
Herring,salt doz,. @ 30 
Herring, smok., 
OZsessese oe @ 25 

Tongues and 

Sounds, ¥® ..@ 124 


Cucumbe 


DB 


@e® & 


_288 Segsenne®atge 


Bass, ¥ B.... 

Blue Fish..... 

Codfish, fresh. 
addock 


8mo! 
Halibut, ¥ B— 
Fresh ...++ 
Suv ked....— 
Fins. .co.ces 
Cush, VD ... 
Mackere),fresh 
Mackerel, 8, 
Spanish. 
Beis, cesses 
Smelts ....eeeeee) 
Flounders 4.. «- 
Salmon ¢ B- 
Fresh, ..... 
Smoked, .... 


& 
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om 
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Pickled..... G20 Tavtog cocseessces 
Soft shelled Crabs, dozn......+++s,ses0e 


Scup, B.rccccccese ovcces evsescecsesesssseces @ 
Black Base, B . «1.0 -cccce-seseece soccesteese 
Salmon,f-osen & ... @ 35 


Wwholesgaic F’rices,. 
ENSIDE QUANOY MARKET 


Beet, &c. 
Beef, Mess, ¥ 


| Zemily,) 

bbi, cash. 1200 @1800' Tonga *: 
Dressed Beef. 

Sides, ¥ B..... 84@ 04] Fore Quarters.. 64@ 7 

d Quarters. so'0.st | Eomeainn ne. 9@? 

pampe ond Loins13 @16 ta svvee.coceeeli@ 8 

Rattles.......... 64@ 6 

Perk, Lard, &c. 

| Ohio Prime 10 00 

ard 


13 00 @14 oF 
* 93.00 @24 06 


11 009 
@* 


Long Cuts,clrlé 00g | 
Kece Bath pega gn vile’. “18 
OSB. ceeres whole.. 
Chio mess .. 11 50g12 00 
Veal and Mattes. 
guest. P31 [Beton 
Sheep. es . Spring 
South Wows @ B.ce.c00.0 ccocnsecccerecc sO 
Batter, Cheese and Eggs. 
BUTTER. = pe 
rime,. 82435 e Factory. 
Oreo Paivio : 25430 Fairto good do 
Farmsseeceees 
Bees. 


F SIMPLEST & BEST 
Agents Wanted 


ITER WORKER 

Most Effective and Convenient 
AlsoPower Workers, 
Cap’city 10,000 Ibs.per DAY 
Butter Printers, Ship 


Boxes, ete. Se weit 
; REID, 
26 S. 16th Street, Phila., Pe 


JOSEPII BRECK & SONS, Bos 
eral Agents. r 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRA?! 


THE FERGUSON 


BUREAU 


This Creamery m 
nses the least ice, 
eure to 
Cans, Pans or Cre ' 
THE FEKGUSON WEE, CO. 


mh? :4ieow 


TEVSTONB Cosy PLANTS 
Warranted the best corn droppr * 
perfect force-feed fertiizer dist: 
world, Bex 


TREES 


BARK, 
' er, N.Y 


Send for Large Illustrated Catalogue 
mhT :4t 
NEW ORNAMENTAL 
Send Stamps for o 
Re full and accurate | 
NEEL ESS alithe Oldand Vers 
the most complete pu 
Fruits, including Small Fruits, (1 
No, 4, Wholesale, No. 5, Roses 
ELLWANGER 4 


RUIT _ AND 
ROSES 
Descriptive Catalogues 
ame ore with eultural d 
Ornamental Trees, ete., 1 No. 3, : 
ase _____ 
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LAST CHANCE 


To obtain Government | 
for general farming a 


change of laws as ill 
HE DEVILS LAKE, 


3207... 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 

And Mouse River Country: 
NORTH 
DAKOTA 


| I 
Over 2,000,000. Acr & i 


fR. R 
sota at the low price of $3.1") 
Sectional Map and full particula 
free to any address by C. H. WARREN 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Pa Minn. a 


Manitoba R. R., St. Pavi, M 


r 








Fruitand V: 
Swt Potatoes 
Onions, bol. 


6 6086 7, 
2 340 





Duraotz, March 2,—Wheat steady; No. 1 
white at 86c; No. 2 red at Ste, 











In ee Feb. 28th, Olive F. Willard, widow 
widow ofthe Jate Mark r, 83 

In Hyde 

Feb. 25th, of pneumonia, Nathan- 
iel H. Cate, 66 
N 
the late Rev. Joshua Bates, D. 
firm; No. 2 Mil Corn 
wie, 


years 9 mont 
In Roxbury, Feb. 27th, Mrs. Josephine Guild, 
tes R. Young, 48 years. 
Feb. 2th, Edward Roberts, 55 
n hester, 
years. 
In Beverly, Feb. 26th, Sgr, cies daughter of 
MILWAvKse, March 2.—Flour dull. 
3 me Eee at 3 extra 
a Biges Ade 5 


‘ — x 


For the year end 
Sever heifers of t ‘ 
11,656 Ibs. 1 2.5 ounces, 
: BuTTE 
Nine cows avera 7 
Eight heifers, 
Eleven heifers, 
he entire or 
bs. 6 1.6 ounces per w 
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| 
fuil, and yet, by wise management, | to get the best remedy at the outset, in- 
i lis credit. So, also, if wise counsels | volves, in case of sickness, not only a 
wed, the strength and vigor of| waste of money, but useless suffering. 
consti(ulion may be restored. | Johu I. Ward, 9 Tilden st., Lowell, Mass., 
s like the following could be| says: “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of 
Prank Laprise, Salem st., Lowell, | boils, sores, and itches, which no other 
says, that on account of impure|remedy could remove. I tried several 
* whole constitution was shaken. | other so-called ‘sarsaparilias,’ but re- 
r tuking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla freely for | ceived no benefit from them.” William 


nth, his healih was restored, and his Hi. Mulvin, 122 Northampton st., Boston, 
riginal vigor regained. Mass., writes that 


Speculation | The Cause 


as to what will eure Dyspepsia, vanishes} of oll his sufferings, “enough to kill a 
light of such evidence as that | dozen men,” was the failure of his kidneys 

Adams, Spencer, O., | and liver to properly perform their func- 

ve years I suffered acutely|tions. He was permanently cured by 

sia, searcely taking a meal,/ using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs, George 

e last few months, with-| Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., was 

the most distressing pains of | cured of liver and bilious troubles by 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved | the use of Ayers Sarsaparilla. Warren 

ppetite and digestion are | Leland, the famous hotel proprietor of 

ke anew man.” “% Two | New York city, writes: “I have person- 


ers Sarsaparilla 


u for Rheumatism, with entire success. 
» Nelson, N. Y. Mrs, A. M. | There is no medicine in the world equal to 
» View “A humor | it for the cure of liver diseases, gout, the 
(lebilitated me, and caused | effects of high living, and all the various 
some serofalous bunches on| forms of blood diseases.” Benj. Coach- 
Less than one bottle of Ayer’s | man, Bronson, Fla., writes: “I suffered 

t has restored my appetite and for months from debility, and pains in the 

1 has also greatly lessened the | lower part of my chest. Three bottles of 

t am confident they will be | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have made a new man 
removed by continued use of the | of me. I am entirely cured.” Doctor T. 
Irving Edwards, Ithaca, | Porter, Cerro Gordo, Tenn., writes: “I 

fMlicted, from boyhood, with | have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my 

is sore throat. Four bottles of} practice for a number of years, and find 
Sarsaparilla cured him, and he has | its action admirable.” It never 


Never | Fails 


nibbled with the disease. to vitalize the blood and expel impurities. 





writes: 





Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


McKENNEY’S IMPROVED. 


FERTILIZER MACHINES, 


WITH ATTACHMENTS. 


fine material desirable; the Dropper and Fertilizer 
Attachment is carried by an endless chain, which can 
yever failto doits work. The Corn Dropper isa 
positive drop, it cannot miss, it will drop in hills or 
drills. 





the Field Pilew and 


irer “Machine Combined 
iting the 


for any hoed 


The Strawberry and Lawe Fertilizer 
| Machine. 
ndle more This little machine is gotten up for Strawberry 
ever Growers and for fertilizing Lawns. In this machine 
as in our large fertilizer Plow and Corn Planter 
tertilizer attachments are noi confined to commercial 
fertilizers alone, can be gusged to spread a coarser 
material such as any fine compost, it will be found 
very valuable for many kinds of work. Where com- 
posting with commercial fertilizer is desirable this 
re can be used in winter to sow coal ashes or 
icy walks 


mpost to be 


] 





Acme Fertilizer Distributor. 


The Improved This Distributor is constructed on entirely new and 
correct principles, and supplies that which has long 
) been desired by those who use Fertilizers, namely, a 
machine that will do the work satisfactorily. 
e direct action of the axle constitutes a force 
feed of great power, thus insuring positive work. 
tl What it Will De. 
4 So 45 BOY! Tt will spread fine compost, ashes, salt, lumpy Fer 
Fertilizer mixed with other imgredients, 
attachment : Muck, Saad, Bone, Plasier, or any fine 
material. 
No suiting of ashes,as hard substances will not 
ire or stop the working of the machine. 


Corn Planter and Fertilizer Combined. 


carrying 
gh', ron 


The ft 


rtiliver 


work twh 
\ ” sand or any § 1») 


Send for Circulars with full Descriptions. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Taunton Cotton and Machine Co., 


25-9 TAUNTON, MASS. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. | 


SOO EXBAD ON HAND. 


Largest and Chotcest Herd in this Country 





Every Animal Selected by a Member of the 
firmin person. 


Over thirty yearly records made inthis herd average 14,212 
) ) ounces; average age of cows 4) years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of mature cows averaged 14,164 .bs. 

ounces. 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight three-ycar-olds ‘averaged 
12,388 lbs. 9 ounces 

| 3, 31884, ten cows in this herd had made records 

,000 to 18,000 each, averaging 15,608 Ibs, 6 3-10 ozs. 

cows averaged 15,621 lbs. 1 2-5 ounces. 
rland ut five of them 2 years old and two 3 years old, averaged 
BUTTER RBCORDSBS. 
17 lbs ounces per weck. 


ars l, averaged 1 


| Family, 


ibs. 4] ozs. per week. 
onnger, averaged 10 lbs. 3 ounces per week. 


rland Family of six cows (two being but 3 years old) averaged 17 


jJhman 


Vase. Pl 
SMITHS & POWELL, Lakeside Stock Farm, 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


LAC TARTAR. 


Made from Lactic Acid, 


THE ACID OF SOUR MILK.) 





Pare (and Healthful, the first and only 
repa 
‘ope 
> fer baking purposes. 
, = Lac Tartar biscuits, like those made with sour milk, are 
a not only sweetcr and more palatable, but more easily di 
= gested than any other kind, and equal to yeast bread in 


Boye —- > keeping qualities. 


——_ ee = 
Superior to Cream Tartar or Baking Powder in 
Bread Making qualities. 


SOLD BY ALL: GRO CHRNS. 


! aod put up expressly for family use by the 


__ AVERY LACTATE CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.S, A, 
SEED Warranted to Crow. 


or order refilled gratia. | have sold vegetadie ana hower 
seed to over a million farmers and gardeners in the 
United States, perhaps some are your neighbors, if so ask 
them whether they are reliable. Mr. Thomas Henshall of 
Troy, Kansas,writes me: “For 26 years [ havedealt with 
I have lived in lowa, Missouri, Colorado, and Kan- 
*, and no matter what the soil or climate, the result 

always the same, to wit y 

This Is the kind of seed I raise and sell 





on, 
e some of the vegetables of © hich 1 was the original in- 
roducer. A Fair with $500 ig premiums. See my catalogue,free to all. 
4 


“STROWBRIDGEE SOWER. 
\ Jcast = 





Da, grass seeda, plaster, salt, 
merci fertilizers everything requiring 


we all 
m 
proadcasting—any quantity acre, better and 
faeter than any other method SAVES SEED 
by sowing perfectly even. Not affected by wind, as 
seed is not thrown upwards. Sews half or full 
<:+,¢aet, on either or both sides of wagon. Readily 
‘1s attached to any wagon or cart without injury, and 
*rused wherever they can be driven. Lastea life. 
@ime. Sows 9 acres wheat per day. Crop ene. 
*. fourth larger than when drilled. Only perfect 
: .Breadcaster made, most accurate agricultural 
mplement in the world. Endorsed and recom. 
mended by Agricultural colleges and best farmers 


CHEAPEST. SIMPLEST. isos. Putt zaranioa sera single 
ORR, Manager Poa ba 


ence for sew illustrated catalogue with 
full information and hundreds of testimonials. 

ER COMPANY, 186 

r1-59¢ (oMyJe) 


FOURTH 8T., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
PLANET JR” 


| WOLLAY, RUB ATSUDAP® 
tretocet, has no equal in the world Its excetient wort in the feld 


that of al) competitors. It is, in seme sections, doing in one 
& of four or five old-ttyte 
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-— The price of foreign pictures is said to be 
declining, in consequence ot the operation of the 
American tariff on the foreign article. 

— March opened in traly elegant style for a 
Spring opening. The skies, winds, supsbine, and 
mud were each and all according to the regula: 
thon standard. 

— Silk culture in California ie represented to 
be in an encouraging condition. Ths cocoons 
raised bave never been surpassed in quality: 
There is a decidedly lively interest in the indus’ 
try. 

— The New Jersey legislators, who recently: 
paid a visitto the New York legislators at Al- 
bany, fifty-one in number, were named the herd 
of Jerseys, and good naturediy accepted the 
distinction. 

—The work of the demolition of the old Hollis 
street Chureh in this city, will begin on Monday 
next, the workmen commencing with the spire. 

— Socretary of War Lincoln is opposed to per* 
peiuatiog the signal seivice on a milltary basis 

— ‘The seemingly feeble link of a sentiment,’ 
says Dr. O. W. Holmes, ‘is often stronger than 
the aJamantine chain cf a treaty. It is the prov- 
ince of literature, and especially poetry, which 
deals with the sentiments common to humanity, 
to obliterate the geographical and political boun 
daries of nations, and make them one in feeling. 

— In February, 1860, Abraham Lincoln regie- 
tered at one of ibe Philadelphia hotels. No one 
knew him, and he was given a room rather high 
ap. His bill came to $2.00, which be paid, end 
departed as he came, alone. In just one year 
from that time he registered at the same hotel, 
the President elect ot the United States, and was 
given the best rooms in the house, and his com- 
ing and going were known to everybody in the 
city- 

— The extreme cold of the four weeks of Feb- 
ruary carried the frost in the ground to an unu- 
sual depth. In one place in Boston it was found 
to have penetrated five feet. 

—‘Coasting’ casualties will now diminish very 
rapidly, as the spring advances. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Moses Miller of Medford cele< 
brated the sixty fifth anniversary of their mar- 
riage, last week. 

— The mayor of Salem has forbidden the dal- 
vation Army to use drums while on parade on 
the Sabbath. 

— The Maine Central Railroad Company has 
hired thirty New York, West Shore, and Buffalo 
Eastman heater cars, to be used for the ship- 
ment of Aroostook potatoes from Houlton and 
Presque Isle to Boston. 

— M. Pasteur of Paris does not believe that a 
diet of absolutely pure fuod, that is, a diet whol. 
ly free from microbes, would sustain life. He 
thinks the presence of common microbes in the 
digestive organs necessary to the proper func’ 
tional action of those organs. 

— Crude petroleum is now used in the Brook: 
lyn F.re Department engines, and the cost is 
sail to be less than one fifth that of coal. There 
are also no sparks. 


— The motion to censure the ministry for its 
conduct of the war in Ee¢ypt was lost in the 
Brijish House of Commons. 

Berlin, the German capitol, 
during the past twenty four years, has been re 
markable, equalled by that of any 
o'ber European city. D_cember 31, 1860, Berlin 
contained 463,400 souls; atthe end of 1884 it 
contained 1,262,065, an increase of 150 per cent 

— Enaclaod spends yearly for war purposes at 
the rate of 18s 6d per bead 

— Pres‘dent Ar bur will 
fishing excursion in June. 

— Gen. Robert Toombs 
Washington, Ga. 


— The growth of 


ind 1s not 


co to Cinadaon a 


is ill at his home io 
— General Grant’s condition is believed to be 
a very critical one, and his lite is declared to be 
a matter of but a few months. 
— The recent heavy storms 
have played bavoc w.th 


the Atlantic 
ncoming 
st danger to ocean ships 
now isthe unaccoutable presonce of immense 
ofthe great steamers: 
bat every 


on 
many of the 
vessels, but t greate 
icebergs in the pathway 
Nota ¢ ount for them, 
coming in reports meeting fiom one to a 
hilf a mile ir 


ptain can ac 
vesse 
lozen ice! f them 
length. 


mir Dutare unusual in winter 


ergs, some ¢ 
Such sigbts are not uncommon in sum: 
— It is now authoritively stated that General 
» at any moment. His death at any 
rate, is pronounced to be not far disvant. The 
public, we are assured, has no conception of the 
shattered cond tion of his physical system. He 
can take nourishment only in fluid forms. He 
is wonderfully patient and uncomplainiog, and 
he profoundly appreciates the expressions of 
sympathy which have been called out by bis re. 
cent misio' tunes. 

— The Fenians have cffered a legion to El 
Mahdi, as their most cffective way of opposing 
England. 

— The British cabinet escaped a vote of cen 
sure by a bare mejority of 14. 

— During the winter, five persons have died 
in Otsego Co., N. Y., each over 100 ycars old. p 

— Professor John Wilson, ‘Christopher North, 
was born at Paisley, Scotland, in 1785—jua:t one 


Grant may « 


hundred years ag. 

— The make up of the new cabinet was kept a 
mystery to the last day. 

a The anarchists have been driven out cf 
Switzerland by a wholesale arrest of their in 
creasing numbers 

— Indirect negotiati 
Pekin, with 
between 


yns are said to be going on 
a view to the 
France and 


between Paris and 
establishment of peace 
China. . 

— Albany, N. Y., suffered from a quarter of a 
million doliar fire last Sunday. 

— The base ball and the yachting seasons wili 
be opened, as usual, on Fast Day. 

— The Produce and Commere al Exchanges of 
this city will very likely be united this week. 

— The Boston Latin Schoo! was founded 25 
years ago, on the 24th of April, and the event 
will be appropriately celebrated on the evening 
of that day at the new high school buildine. 

— The Chincse in Boston make use of the 
Massachusctis National Bank of this city as the'r 
their business is much more 
than would be suspected their numbers 
and tbe hum calling. The 
Bank draws and makes telegraph’c transfers on 
Hong Kong, China, the Hawaiian Islands, ete. 

— Tove Emigrant Savings Bank of Boston bas 
paid 994 per cent. to the depositors, and has 
$200,009 left unclaimed. 

— It may now be sail with truth that ‘ coast- 


financial agent, and 
from 


nature of their 


ing” is being run into the ground. 

— Diphtheria is epidemic in many towns and 
villages of eastern Connecticut ard western 
Rhode Island 

— The newspaper reporter is said to be to the 
social meeting what the phylloxera is to the 
vineyard. 

— The ground-bor, alias woodchuck, is re- 
commended as the chief weather prophet of the 
country. 

— Dr. Barto! happily says that Longfel:ow’s 
lines sung themselves from among the Bruns- 
wick pines to Westminster Abbey. 

— A number of leading railroad securities 
have of late ben advancing, which is regarded 
as a hopeiul sign 

— Although the liberal majority in the British 
House of Commons, on the motion to censure the 
winistry was but fourteen, the opposition mus- 
tered men who could bave been united on no 
other distinct issue. Discontent reached its high 
tide in the divis‘on. 

— Canada, several of the Australian govern- 
men‘s, India, and even Cape Colony have ten- 
dered troops to support the British movement in 
the Soudan. 

— The decline in wheat continues te be the 
leading feature in the grain market. 

— The story of acongress of dynamiters in 
Paris is an over absurd one. 

— A couple of men believed to be New York 
detectives, were arrested last Monday by the Al. 
bany police. The President elect laughed when 
he heard of the arrest of men specially set to 
guard him. 

— The revised edition of the Old Ti stament 
will not be published before early in May. 

— The Russians are rapidly pushing 
pickets towards Herat. 

— In Boston there have been, during the first 
two months of the current year, about fifty 
times as many cases of measles as there were 
last year in the same time. There also have been 
more cases of aipbtheria and scarlet fever. 

— Clover grouod makes excellent potato land. 

— The fruits of California are to-day of far 
more importance than ali her mines. 4 

— There is butone remedy for the pear dligh, 
and thatis to plant another tree. 

— The annua! loss trom abortion in cows in 
New York State is said to exceed $4,000,000 
This may be somewhat cxaggeratcd bat at any 
rate the loss is very large. 

— Seed potatocs should be kept from sprout 
ing. 

— Since the introduction of the roller process 
in milling flour, red wheats are preferred to 
white in making flour at present. 

— Horses were raised in conside.able numbers 
in 1670 in Connecticut. 

— Swine were first introduced into Massacha- 
setts in the year 1624. 

— A Dakota flouring mill barns tons of flax 
straw every week ; it issaid to make a good fire 
and to be cheaper than coal. 

—On the cattle ranches in the west the great 
est danger consists in the formation of an icy 
crust on thé snow through which the cattle are 
unable to get at the prairie hay underneath, 


their 





— What is needed in the West is New Eng: 
Jand barns. 


vt BEST THING KNOWN ro 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal sa! 

No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers Vv of imitations 
well tognisfea FP E is the 
ONLY BAFE Jaber-sqvirgg compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLK, NEW YORK. 
jan ?4 teow 





Coachmen and Farmers, 


Do you want to work less for the same wages, ard 
save money’ If you do, by using 


Canton Black 


you can render your harness water pro :f and pliable 
and as gcod as new, in half the time and with les 
labor than with any other method of oiling or black; 
ing. It is an absolutely pure oil, and any leathe® 
properly blacked with it, will not wear red, mildew, 
crack or harden. It is invaluable for the 


FARM, STABLE, AND HOUSE, 


— 


MADE SOLELY BY 


THE CANTON PAINT AND OIL CO., 


163 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


For sale by all dealers throughout the United 
States. Guaranteed to do all that is claimed for it, 
OR GOODS TAKEN BACK. If our goods cannot 


be obtained from a dealer write us for information. 
mch7-13t 


Sharon Heights Poultry Yards. 
Brahmah (Fletcher's) Plymouth 


Rock and Leghorn Cockrels, Pullets or 
trios for sale ; ergs for hatching from them ; 
all from first class breeds; always on band. 
Send for what you want, whether for 
feather or laying qualities. 
Also two first-class St. Bernard Dogs; also one 
Jersey bull dropped Dec. 28, No, 4087, A. J. Li. B. 
c. M. SMITH, 
feb28-3t Sharen, Mass. 


Valuable Farm tor Sale 


IN NORTM READING. 

Said farm is 14 miles out, 10 from Law- 
rence, on a good road direct to Bosios, ed 

two miles from churches, stores, &c., 
contains 18} acres of highly cultivated jand, level, 
very fertile and productive. Large two story house 
and L, containiug 14rooms convenient for summer 
boarders. Barn ¢€0 by 40, new large hennery, &c. 
Over athousand dollars has been laid out on the 
buildings within two years, and are in the best con- 
dition. Lovely Maple shade trees and a good apple 
orchard. Pleasan ly situated one-ha’f mile from 
Salem & Lowell R. R. Station, near good neighbors 
and public school. Offered for saie solely on account 
of the death of owcer. Apply on the premises, Main 

St., North Reading, or Box 9, Reading, Mass. 
mechT-4t Cc. E. KIMBALL, Administratrix. 


For Sale, 


A very attractive country estate, lo- 
cated in Westboro’, Mass., one i ad 
from Depot, on a fiae elevation over 

looking the entire village, aod beautifal country sur- 
rounding. ifty acres higbly cultivated land; large 
orchard of thriity feait trees ; various kinds of small 
fruitin abundance. Dwelling Hou-e ( 3) thirteen 
rooms, modern and convenient; two Barns, Carriage 
House, Cora Barn, Ice-House, &c. Also two smal! 
dwelling Houses, convenient for help or tenements. 
All the buildings are painted and in thorough repair. 
Suppiied with an abmdance of excellent spring 
water. This plece will t a bargain to an im- 
mediate parchaser. he STOCK, FARMING 
TOOL*, HAY, GRAIN, and other predacts, can 
be had with the place if desired. 

A large portion of the purchase money can remain 
on mortgage at 'owest rate ofintercst. This is a rare 
opportusity for any one desiring 4 very productive 
Farm and beautiful country bome. Inquire of E. 
W. MILES on the premises, or of 

RDWIN BULLARD, ESQ., 
Central Street, 
Westboro’, Mass. 


7 o 
For Sale, 

N Lynnfield Cenire, B. & M. R. R.. 12 miles from 

Boston, 6 from Lynn, 4 minutes walk from Depot, 
good Farm of 70 acres well divided into Mowing, 
& Tillage and Pasturige; 4 acses heavy wood; good 
House, 9 rooms, painted and bunded, with large Elm 
treesin front; 2 Barns, one nearly new, 36x50, and 
34x34. Plenty of Fruit for home use, The land has 
a Southern slope, and is well adapted for Vegetable 
or Dairy farming ; the milk being all sold at the door. 
Will be sold for $7,000; 24,000 casa balance on mort- 
gage. For particulars apply to MRS. H.C. POPE 
on the premires; no brokers. mech7-4t 


Short Horn Bulls for Sale. 


Bs T (8) Yearling and two year old Short Horn 
‘4 Bulls, from registered stock and choice milking 
families. Price $£0 00 (fifty) cacl 
W. F. PRESGRAVE, Foreman, 
Crane Neck, West Newbury, Mass. 


be sol 


mchT-3t-co# 





10 to 30 bushels SMALL ONIONS 

common kind, for planting out; 
25,000 LELTUCK. PLANTS fer tale; one JERSEY 
COW, soon to cone in. Extra good one. J. B. 
PRATT, Worcester, Mass. mch7-2t 


THE DANA 
CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 
WINDMI 


ich unites the most 
el with the most 


FAIRHAVEN 
mh7 :eowif 


~ SEND NOW 


f HTHOMPSON& C0, 


71 Clinton, 89 & 82 N. Market St. 
BOSTON, MASS., 


and get their 
NEW, COMPLETE, ILLUSTRATED 


SEED CATALOGUE, 


CALL AND SEE THEIR 


NEW SEED ROOM, 


THE LARGEST, TNE BEST ARRANGED 
THE MOST SPACIOUS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


ALL KINDS OF SEEDS, 
ALL KINDS OF FARMING TOOLS, 


Bold at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


Bay Early and Save Money. 


febld-te 


GOWKER'S4 
HILLavoDRILL 


| Made from BONE, BLOOD and 
POTASH ; a thoroughly reliable Fertil- | 
izer, uniform in condition and quality. 
VALUE PER TON: 

The following valuations by State Chem- 
ists are based on analyses of samples ta- 
ken from bags as found in the open mar- 
ket, in different parts of New England : 

By Dr. Goessmann, of Mass., . $39.36 
By Prof. Blanpied, of N. H.,. - $38.69 
By Prof. Sabin, of Vt., . . - -$390.02 | 
ve shows that our Phosphate is 
*- -r represented, and a Fertilizer 
whieh farmers can buy, knowing that they 

t their money’s worth. Gov. Robie, of \ 

|, Maine, writes concerning these goods: “I \ 

| consider them equal to any in the mar- 
ket.” G. H. Le a ne ey <= 3 
H. Agricultural College farm, : q | 
think it but justice to acknowledge the | 

9 excellent quality of your goods. 

)\ Send for Pamphlet, mailed free. 
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MIUMS FOR 1885 





En a een need last yess ty to Deuter Fertilizer Company and ourselves, for| 
largest yield of the CELEBRATED PEARL OF SAVOY POTATOES resulted ina wide-spread! 
knowledge of the best methods of Potato cultivation, and the following remarkable Prize Crops, from one bushe! of 
seed : ©. F. Thompson, Wadleigh’s Pails, N.H.,178 bu.; Alfred Rose, Penn Yan, N. Y¥., 148(50-@0 bu., W. C. Hill, 
|Glastonbury, Ct., 120 1-2 bu.; W. H. Heutis, Belmont, Mass., 91 18-60 bu. 
has led us, t ker Fertilizer 
divided between the £. Potato 
ta ANURE. 
E § without restrictions as to fertilizer. 
= ~ ny Awe the result ofa Hybridization of the two favorite 
» Clark’s No. 1, and Extra Earl t. Itre- 
iitul os improvement over either sort. The tubers are’ Bly ay of large 
ear ite and very mealy, and its hardy, vigorous habit exempts it from dis- 
: from fifteen to twenty earlier than the Early Rose, and is very pro- 
vorable con 
ig an extra early eight-rowed yellow flint corn, originated by 
Us, and offered for the first time this year; has ripened in 


bu. to .. For full particulars see hich we will i fr: 
Our jogue and Gardener's G ae ages, several 


a ar eye SR br beagh ett a ages ae BORNE FAR 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS“ soston uass 


° 


00 


to offer this 
H aoa Use’ dees of 
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REASONS WHY 
BRADLEY'S SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Has Maintained its Supremacy for 24 Years. 


BECAUSE it has ever been the constant aim of the manufacturers to make it 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


BECAUSE it contains all the requisite elements of plant food, derived from 
sources and combined in proportions, proven by the practical experience of 24 years 
to best constitute a well balanced complete Manure for general use on all crops. 
BECAUSE the materials of which it is composed are selected with reference not 
only to their chemical composition, but especially ¢o their crop producing powers 
without regard to cost. ; 
BECAUSE the greatest attention is given to its manufacture to secure uniform 
quality and condition, all the raw materials as well as the manufactured product 
being daily analyzed by competent chemists. Thus there is no guess work, every- 
thing being reduced to a scientific basis. 
BECAUSE its composition is based on no foolish theory but on those princi- 
ples of feeding plants which are recognized by the highest authorities at home and 
abroad as the only practicable and profitable methods of returning to the soil those 
elements exhausted by the creps. ; 

Our patrons, whether agents or farmers, are invited to visit our factories and see 
for themselves sow our fertilizers are made. 


PAMPHLETS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


For Bradley's Superphosphate, apply to our nearest local agent, or if their is none 
near you, address 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston. 
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COMMON SENSE 
FERTILIZERS. 





Joye ay) 
J Aue 04 J01 


[N42 
‘adns you jr yenbs aq oy ‘Wt pasn 
ABH OY 2804) Aq paqIMpy 


They are positively 


Use our Gioods and get the 
he cheapest. 


utlay. 


largest returns for the smallest 


UI MOU JZ! 


0 
t 


Cranston, showed that the “ Common Sense” produced nearly 20 per cent. more 
potatoes than any other. Hundreds of testimonials from the leading Farmers of 
New England aitest its excellence and cheapness. Send for our Pamphlet for 
1885, containing price list and full instructions, mailed free on application. 


Common Sense Fertilizer Mnfg. Co., 


42 Congress Street, Boston. 


DANIEL : mvaeeas, President. GEO. A. SAFFORD, Treasurer. 
e -6leow 











HE nN Jt 
LiFUL BERRIES 
$8.50 tor $5.00. irs csecss 


watt bh. Hansel! 

, Dest carly ate Ss; Soubegan and Greee 

best early and late black ee Early Harvest an: 
berries; Old ‘ben . 


Taylor, best early and late Blac 

best early. and Fasey, best of all strawberries, Two 5 
Pay’s Prolific, best of all currants, worth at low 

? . Sent by mail for $5.00, by ex s fo 

mber of each variety by mail for £3.00. 
‘oMdection, consisting of the best new small Fruits: No. 
value $18.00, by mall for $10.00; Ne. 2, value $10.00, by mail! 
for $5.00, Full description of all mailed free. A beautiful 
pleture in of! colors, 9x12 inches, worth the cost of the 
collection, mailed free to each buyer of any of the abo 
lections. I ship to all parts ofthe country, North, South, Fast, 





For 1885 fs a richly Illustrated 

and elegantly printed book of 

over 7 with illumi- 
EB) mated cover. It tells bow to 
grow all kinds of fruits ; 


. S prices of all worthy varieties, 
old and new, of Small Fruits, Fruits and Nat Trees, represent- | 
ing the largest and best stock in the United States. Contains 
full instractions for planting, pruning, and obtaining fruit 
trees and plants, and is replete with information valuable to all 
interested in fruit-culture, especially beginners, The different 
grates are figure nabling a novice to determine at.a glance 
the size t Price, with six colored plates, 1@ cents; | and West, by mail and express, with perfect safety 
without plates, 5 cents. Price-lists free. Raspberries and Peach Trees specialities, 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, New Jersey. 


mb7-1t 
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PSSS SHOE 


MS, CLARK & G0’S 
FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED FROM THE 


Of the Cattle Slaughtered for New York. 


Petia {FERTILIZERS for ‘spetia. | CROPS 





ee ee PSSA SSO 2 OF ' S'S OCs So o' 


AND AND 
SPECIAL SPECIAL 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 








HARNESS THE WIND 


BY USine THE 


MANVEL 


WIND ENCINE. 


Guevving Wind Mills on hand at BOSTON 
ESTER, N.Y¥., PHUILADELPHE 
operating our ex 
us to do saperte. 
er. We contract te 

ANY POUST fer Wey wot BAIRYMES, GAR 
FLORISTS, VILLAGES, PRIVATE RESI DENCES, &c. 

can refer you to parties using. Write for our Catalogue of Pumping and Power 
Engines, t umps, Tanks, $c, giving us an idea of the kind of work you want done. Address all comma- 
nications to a2 


B.S.WILLIAMS & CO., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


GRAPE. —-VINE 


Small Fruits, Agent for the 


alt and all | General GRAPE 
EEE: NIAGARA ism 


Fate to dealers. Agen! 
seceded 








A co nparative test of Fertilizers, mada at the Rhode Island State Farm, at 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS, 


—In 1884 over 40,000 tons of butterine 
were imported into England from Holland. 

— Minneapolis millers have advanced 
prices of flour. 

—The record ot corn production for 1884 
is 1,796,000 000 bushels, that of wheat 
nearly 513,000,000 and oats 583,000,000. 
—One of the prettiest herbaceous plants 
is the iris, 

—Now is an excellent time for going into 
~ wool growing business os prices are 
ow. 

— The Dorking fowl is excellent for table 
use; there are three varieties the Silver 
Grey, the colored and the white. 
—Sulpburic acid is the best test of pure 
butter which it will turn in ten minutes to a 
brick red; it turns oleomargarine to deep 
crimson in twenty minutes. 

—No breed of sheep are superior to the 
Oxford Downs. 

—Want of fresh air aggravate all diseases. 
Keep the stables well ventilated just as well 
as the private dwelling. 

_—Ten merino sheep may be kept on what 
will keep one cow weighing one thousand 
pounds and will pay better. , 

—Give poultry green food, give them 
a water every morning and feed liber- 
ally. 

—Good milkers are sometimes born— 
many can never become good milkers as 
they will not take the trouble to learn. 
—Cheap harness is dear at any price. 
—Season fence posis fora year before 
using. 

—Cut oak and cedar in February; chest- 
nut and other kinds in August, 

— The best way to preserve eggs is pack- 
ing them in salt. 


EDUCATED AND EXPERIENCED. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is prepared by C. I. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass., who have a 
thorough knowledge of pharmacy, and many 
years practical experience in the business. It is 
prepared with the greaiest skill and care, under 
tte dire:tion of the men who originated it. 
fooa's Sarsaparilla may be depended upon as a 
thoroughly pure, honest, and reliable medici 


ST oe 
. 








Send for Illus. Pamphlet. : 


The 
PERFECTED 


WILL SAVE 
Any Farmer 
$100 A YEAR. 


Thomas Harrow 


——_AND— 


PULVERIZER. 





SENT FREE, OUR 


COMB'NED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SEEDS, TOOLS, MACHINES. 





PARKER 


tS Merchant 


& WOOD, 


No, 49 North Market Street, 


s' Row, Boston, Mass, 








SE 


LONG SCARLET RADISH, 


iap24—16t 





FRENCH BREAKFAST RADISH, 
BLACK-SEEDED TENNIS-BALL LETTUCE, 
WHITE-SEEDED TENNIS-BALL LETTUCE, 
CABBAGE, ALL KINDS, &C. 
W. W. RAWSON & C€0,,34 South Market St, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


acai 








— It is said that 3,253 post offices were estab- 
lished in the United States last year, and that 
nearly half that number were discontinued. 





FIGURES WONT LIE. 


The figures showing the enormous yearly 
sales of Kidney-Wort, demonstrate its value as 
a medicine beyond dispute. It is a purely vege- 
table compound of certain roots, leaves and 
berries known to have special value in Kidney 
troubles. Combined with these are remedies 
acting directly on the Liver and Bowels. It is 
because of this combined action that Kidney- 
Wort has proved such an unequalled remedy 
in all diseases of these organs. 





—The “ buppabsuckies,” as Mr. Yellowplush 
elegantly terms firstchop society in London 
have taken to literature, of course in their way’ 





The Nineteenth Century Club is an or- 
gauiz:tion that will consist of an equal number 
of men and women. Itis hardly to be expected 
that they will agree on all subjects; but it can 
sorprise no one to learn that Dr. Pierce's 
“Golden Medical Discovery,” is unanimously 
pronounced the most successiul remedy extant, 
for pulmonary consumption, as has been demon- 
strated In hundreds of cases; it positively 
arrests this disease and restores bealth and 
strength, if administercd in its early stages. 
By druggists. 





FREE! To ANY LADY 


who will agree to show our whole- 
New Rabber Goods to their friends 
and try and influence sales for us, we willsend free and pre 

a full size ‘* rv Rubber W ate sar. 
ment for the protection of the dress in stormy weather; any size, 
(not rubber bleeves many are advertising as ““Ge © Garments’) 
» giving wholesale and retail pri- 
ces, illustrations, &c., if you will send 24c. to cover cost of mailing, 

goods and thisadvt, ACME M'P"G CO., IVORYTON, CONN, 


mh7: It 


Patent Channel Can Creamery. 
iE Used in Dairies now all over the U. 8 
Vir 





Makes more Butter than any other process 
with less Ice. We manufacture Churns- 
Butterworkers, etc. First order at whole- 
sale where we have no agen’s. Agents 
wanted. Send for circulars. 
wa.kz NOOLN CO., 
arren, Muse., 
eb7-10t-cow & Fs. Atkinson, Wis. 





THE 


Spreads any and ali kinds of manure found on t 
finest, including ashes. 


By its fine pulverization and even spreading it 


lutely uniform crops 
IN ALL PARTS 


Send to us or our nearest agent for ILLUS 
provements in manner of attaching forward wheels, 
in the draft +f the Spreader. 

MASUPFAC 


febl4-tf vw 


KEMP 


Manure Spreader 


he farm, from the roughest and toughest dewn to the 


IT SPREADS A LOAD IN TWO MINUTES. 


insures one-third more crop, rapid growth and abso 


OF THE FIELD. 


TRATED CATALOGUE showing cut of im 
(new in season of 1884,) saving seventy. five per cent 


TURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING €0., 


ORCISTERNR. MASS. 














2 COaA 


fn 
waked jor £ 
Gaienaa tus 


fr podege ts. igaaoeaeeees 
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A PRIZE. 


All, of either sex, succed from first hour. The broad 


Send mx cents for postage 
and receive free, a costly bes 


more mocey right away than 


feb 2! -26t 


ot goods which will help you to 
anythiag e'«e in this world. 


read to fortune opens before the workers, absolute- 
ly sure. Atonce address, [nus & Ce, Augusta, Me. 





be sent 
ful new illustrati 
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EEE to alll who write for Itis a 
incioting IMPORTANT Nevelticn 9 Homi Bik 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


andsome Book of 120 
id telis all about the best 
TICES send address on « 





jan31.2146:eow 


everything mew and rare in u 
to cover postage (6 cents). To customers of last season sent free withou 


& 


LOUR ILLUSTRATEO CATALOCUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN.” 


full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored plates, and embracing 
and Pianta, will be mailed on receipt of stamps 


tapplication. 


Co.; 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 





SPARROW’S | 


COMPLETE | 


FERTILIZERS 


AND 


Farm Chemicals 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Address 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
3s Sent Market Sireet, Boston, Mass 
feb21-1 3t 





Mee NRA Bt BTA 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 
NEW IMPROVED 
BUT TE Reve test Dances: 

CAUSE it is the Strong: 
est, the Purest, the 
Brightest and the Best. 
NoT — 
Color the Buttermilk or Turn Rancid. 
Fit eontains no Acid or Alkali..43 
Tt is not our old Color, but a newoneso 
in refined oil, that it cannot change. 
-=MAKES= 
t# BEWARE of imitations, and of all other of] 
Cclors, for they get rancid and spoil the butter. 
See that our trade mark, a 
som, is on the box, and the 


Four 150. 250. 500. $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


feb7-idt 


“SHE LATEST THING ouT! 





ait 


Flues 
Damper. No um OF sugar mage 

afford to be withou 

address THE PIERCE Mane 

G COMPANY, Warren.@ 

“ans -8 





MALI’s 


CALF FEEDER. 


This NEW article is appreciated 
sed approved by all progressive Far 
mers and Stock Raisers. The calf 
sucks its food slowly, in & perfectly 
natural way, thriving as well as when 
fed on _ its own mother Cirevlae 
Free SMALL & MATTHE Ws, 
215. Market St.. Boston, Macs. 


janJ7 ‘Tteow 








Sheep & Poa 
and for sale by W. Grnsons & Co., West 
ner Co., Pa. Sends tamp for Circular and 











UST THINK! 150 Scrap Pictures for ornamentivg, 

10c, 12 assorted sheets, 50c, with prices and agt's 

terms for aearly{100 different styles. Gem Photo Co. 
Northford, feb31-4t 


Wanted, 


S FOREMAN ona Farm, a ve 
ried man, with plenty of mech: 

The best of reference required. Add 
feb tf Box 151, 


reliable mar 
cal ingenuity 


ress 
ilton, Mase. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





TEVENS’ 
NCH BUHR 


GPezsMILLS 














and all other 
in of BETSY C. WARREN, 
ate of Hopkinton, in ssid County, deceased, 











RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


All Travelling Expenses Encluded. 


Tae Last PARTY WILL LEAVE Boston 


Thursday, March 19, 1885, 


FOR A 


GRAND RAILWAY and RIVER TRIP 


lo —— 


NEW ORLEANS 


AND THE 


WORLD'S EXPOSITION 


A voyage down the Mississippi River 
on the finest steamer of the St. Louis and New 
Orleans Anchor Line, with visits to Caire, KItl., 
Memphis, ean., Vicksburg. Miss., 
Natchez. Viiss., Baton Rouge, La , and 
various Plantation Landings. A:) Kailway 
Travel on Special Trains of Pullman Palace Cars. 
Many other advantages will also be enjoyed. 

#@ Send for descriptive circular. 

WwW. BAYMOND, 
240 Washington Street, Beston, Mass. 
feb28-2¢ 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Epat Specials is growing and distributir 
RBs liver aieee oy = suitable iad 
immediate blcom, safely by mail at all Post Offices. 
s eties, your choice, , for 
Sir rete 82; 35 for $5; 100 for $12. Also 


OTHER VARIETIES 2, 3, & (0 FOR S 1 


for our New Guide, 76 
elegan fas, and choose from over mest ours 


TH INGEE & CONARD CO. 
(Se Wee Greve, Chester Co., Pat 
fT-10teow 


For Sale, 
MANGEL WURZEL BEETS 


oOU“x quality. A most desirable food for cattle 


ress 
CHARLES W. CROWELL, 
Redman Farm, 
feb28-2t Pensnkapog, Mass. 
Strawberry 
Raspberry 


q : 3 : Q Sao? 
T 











Cc 


47 Currants, Cra , Fruit 

rees, tc. All BES old sorts and 

» MAY KING, MARLBORO, COMET, FAY, 

tied CLUSTER, NIAGARA, KIEFFER. See 

‘Catalogue Free. d. & COLLINS, Boorestews, 5. 4. 
sepé :8t 
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toah eqpliname 
onder it. It contains ifiustrations, prices, 
descriptions and directions for ianting all 
D-M.FERRY &CO. creer 
D.M.FERRY & eee 
jan3-13t 
COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE, 
Wonderful secrets, revelations and 
discoveries for married or ingle, 
LO} c= Ss fee in ly 
19 cents by the Union Pub!ishing Newark, N. J. 
octl] ‘Iteew 


wil FREE 








AND NOT 
Wrak OUT 


SOLD rics LO ERY 
mbh29.28teow 




















EDMUND H, BENNETT, — 


Office No. 10 Tremont Street, 


(Neac the Museum.) 
SPECKAL ATTENTION TO 


LAND AND FARMING QUESTIONS. 


Take the Elevator. octis-tf 
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Hale's Money the great Covgh cure,26c,50c&$1 

Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies,2f¢ 

German Corn Remover kills corns & Bunions 

Hill's Matrand Whisker Dye—Bilack and 
Brown, 50cts. 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,26c 


Dean's Rheumatic Pill'sare 4 sure cure,!0e 
{ feb21-52t 








s 
White Dinner Seta of 106 pieces with 

ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club ok conta 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT C A 0G 


N 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, ~ 


sep6 :191e0w 
Large, New Chromos, 





FREE to sender of 
Address ACME CARD ©O., IVORY TON, OONN, 


feb2l-2teow 
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FARMS&MILLS 


For Sale & Exchange. 
Ff 
Cs 




















New Style, Embomsed Hidden Name and Chromo Visitiag 
Cards no @ alike, name on, l0c.,)3 packs @1. Warranted best 
sold, Sample Book, 4e, L. JONES & CO., Namen, N. ¥. 


jan'é—y 
: Debt ay Lost 
nowa 


eal 








has dis as 
rey will send FREE 
Address, J 


septt-y 


seed, od and Hidden Name CARDS 
iano ‘snniple Bosh for 7 Ic, tame. 50 Bmd. 
os 4c. AB 5 CARD CO, NORTH Con. 
janlo 13t 
RA 
TEST STYLE FLORA 


Em! 
&e., a! 
sheets of Embossed Pictures, 


oon Wow ) ~4~4 
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THE MONUMENT. 


BUILDING 


Ia Memoriam. Feb. 22d, 1732. 


RY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Long years ago, when 4 great man died, 
The nation’s glory, the nation’s pride, 

The sons of America met in state, 

His name and bis tame to perpetuate. 

+ What shall we do?” sand they. And then each 
Found an occasion to make a speeca. 

And one proposed this, another sail that, 
And every suggestion fell quite flat, 

Uatil some one said, I don't know who, 
*Our sons can bear his name, it is true; 

Bat that we may bewer extend his renown, 
Ler us give bis name t)a certain town, 
Woaere men of the bighest rank wil! meet 
When the Chief Magistrate takes his seat, 
And frams the laws that shall keep somehow 
The States in & union strong as now.” 

**C spital! capital!’ cried they all 

Who met togesher In ancient bal! ; 

Aad in seventeen huodred and ninety one 
Was founded the city of Washington. 


The American nation, proud to be 
The heir of so precious a legacy, 
Upheld its honors, its flag unturied, 
Aud gave a welcome to ail the world 
In Liberty’s vame. Aye, ia blood and tears 
Was the compact sealed through the passing 
years. 

That flimes they bad kindled might not expire 
The loya’ sons of a loyal sire, 
Brothers in council, with lofty z2al, 
Spoke in behalt of their country’s weal, 
Aad roused the nation with voice and pen 
To estabiich the fame of one who was then 
First in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
* What shall we do?” asked the others who 
Counted the stars in the patch o: blue; 

can we do that we have not done 

© the fame of George Washington ?” 

ried the leader, with ardor flied, 

“ Why cannot we of America baild 
A noble shaft that shal rise and rise 
Uatil its top is lost in the skies, 
ibe name and the fame to perpetuate 
Ot him whom the nation mast own as great?” 
Home to their hearts the question went, 
Like an arrow into its quarry sent; 
And scon with masic and great parade 
The corner-stone of the shaft was laid 


Siowly, ob! slowly, the structure rose, 

With many, ab! many, a long repose, 

While the ponderous granite blocks around 
Made tue piace consecrated ground. 

Aad many a passer by would nod 

And smile at sight of the cum ered sod, 
Aad speaking ot France, and of Germany too, 
Say *Tais is the way repubiics do!" 

Bat the nation received a holy chrism, 

Of blood and of tears a fresh baptism, 

And the name of Liberty caught the giow 
Toat made it so beautiful long ago 

Fresh fuel was laid on the altar fire; 

Fresh workmen liited the columa bhgher, 
Biow'y and carefully, block by block, 

Uatil it stood as firm as a rock, 

From base unto apex smooth and fair, 

And the flig of the nation was hoisted there, 
Five hundred and seventy feet in air! 


Ob! botter than monumental! shaft, 

Or any sien of man’s handicraft, 

ls the token that’s given from day to day 

By loval men, in a loyal way, 

That America! Liseaty! Wasuinoton! 
Are inscribed on their bearts—three names tn ope 


Sadies Department 
ANOTHER 


ALTERNATIVE. 


BY MAX VANDER \ 





Godey's 


Lady's 


Madame 8:. Croix kept an artist’s pension 
at B—. This sounds very grand, but it was 
nothing more than a beggarly boarding 
house, where the pupils of the Evole des 
Beaux Arts got commutation fare when 
they summered on the coast of Brittany. 

There were eight of them this season, all 
more or less in love with Rosalie, the land- 
lady's daughter, particularly young Victor 
Bonney antiquated Englishman 
named \ plas Vim. 

‘Bonney has talent, no doubt, and he may 
make money,’ esid Madame St. Croix when 
she was calculating her daughter's chances; 
‘but this Nicholas Vim has a ready made 
fortune to balance his wig and spectacies— 

Rosalie would do weli to take him; 
t can one do with girls like her? 
She thinks a glorious anticipa- 
tion is as good as gold in the purse!’ 

‘Bon ) nadame !' interrupted a por- 
tentious voice in real British-French with a 
great show of ‘Lhope you—and the 


Book for Mareb.) 


ang an 


aT 


f accent. 
bouillion—are well today ? I’m hungry as a 
woodchopper.’ 

‘Ah! then you just 
Vim,’ she said, with 
Don’t mention it, but 
some fine mushrooms and I've a lovely little 
fillet on the fire now, Come in! There are 
not miny I would share it with, but with 
you—— 

Madame made a pass inthe air witha 
big skimmer which she held in her hand, 
and Nichovas felt that some high distinction 
had been conferred upon him. 

‘What a fine cook you are, madame!’ said 
Nicholas, sniffing the fines herbes that per- 
meated the kitchen. 

‘Lused to think I could cook,’ she said, 
pensively, ‘but Rosalie gets on so much bet- 
ter with the sauces! If I do say it, Mone 
sieuc Vim, my daughter cas cook.’ 

‘Mile. St. Croix can do anything,’ said 


came intime, Mr. 
an elaborate smile. 
the Cure sent me, 


N 


‘ ge@lantly 


‘Yes; Rosalie will make « ymebody a fine ; 


wife, Mr. Vim. 
‘Tt pel 
tiquate 

‘Mr. Vim, you—you astonish me!’ 

‘Naturally ! Madame 8 
Croix, a 10 dot at all,’ 

‘Giris like Ler need none, monsieur,’ was 
the stiff rejoinder. 

‘Precisely. Lam willing to marry her 
just as she is; in short, Madame St. Croix 
i herewith mike a formal offer of my heart 
and 


willbe Ll!” blurted out the an- 


i adorer. 


Il have money, 
| Rosalie has 


hand 
ro hk 
ing up w 

*Certair 
not ve 

‘f : ’ 
favor your 
she must 

N« hand. It was the 
first time he had ever done such a thing, 
and madame made a face at the back of his 
brown wig. 

‘The old fool!’ she muttered. ‘What 
does t with a wife ike Rosalie? Why 
couldn't he marry me, and then the child 
might afford a handsome husband!’ 

*Where is mademoiselle?’ he atked, ea- 
geriy, quite unconscious that Rosalie was 
ont in the garden weeding the flower-beds 
and screaming over every 
that Victor Bonney killed. 

‘But the mushrooms! 


salie, you mean?’ she said, look- 
quetry. 
Rosal.e. 


tha bit of antique ¢ 
y, certainly — to 
with your maid.’ 
said madame, brusquely. 
suit, Monsieur Vin \U 


have it out.’ 


I am 


‘I 


, but you and 


olas kissed her 


e want 


’ 


ugly little grub 


madame exclaimed, 

with an uneasy glance out of the window. 
‘Ah, to be 

down again. 


sure!’ las said, sitting 
‘ ‘Paint heart ne’er won fair 
lacy,’ and | doubt if a faint stomach ever 
did.’ 

Rash man! Rosalie, in the garden, was 
shedding a weak little tear over a scratch 
she had made on her hand with the trowel, 
and Victor was holding it (not the garden 
implement) with a feint of examining the 
wound, 

‘Permit me !'he said, rats ng the little 
earth-stained palm to his lips and applying 
the gentle suction to the scratch. He bent 
his head and looked directly under the 
pretty garden-hat, which was tied under a 
saucy chin with pale-blue ribbons. 

‘If it didn’t hurt,’ he chserved, ending the 
Operation with a kiss, ‘I wish you would do 
it often. 

Rosalie snatched 


away her hand. 
‘Monsieur 


Bonney,’ she began, indig- 
corrected. ‘Nay, do not be 
angry, Rosalie; you know that I leve you 
dearly, and if I were not so poor, no suitor 
would be so earnestas 1. But I cannot ask 
you to marry me yet, and—’ 

‘Then you have no right to talk to me of 
love,’ she answered, quickly. ‘No doubt 
you would like it very well if I should say 
that I loved you, and ail that. It would be 
very easy to run off to Paris if one had no 
matrimonial engagements, nothing but a 
girl's heart to think of!’ 

*‘Rosalie!" he said, with a look of pain 
on his handsome face, ‘I have not deserved 
that.’ 

‘No!’ 

Pe. my picture is admitted to the Exhibi- 
tion— 

_ ‘Ob,’ sarcastically, ‘you have an Exhibi- 
tion picture, too! Ma foi! you are quite 
absurd, you men. I suppose you are all to 
have the medal? Well, you can cut it up in 
slices, like Marie’s gateaur, and pass it 
around, Will you permit the names of your 
pictures to go into the catalogue? You all 
make such a mystery of it, one is afraid to 
ask anything.’ 

Victor listened with praiseworthy calm- 
a | = ay oy little tirade, 

ave Gnished my picture re,” 

said quietly. ‘The thougnt of ony a 
my inspiration, I! it succeeds | shali come 
to you and ask you to marry me, | am not 
like the others who flirt a little and go poe 

llove you, and — I trust you, Rosalie t 
have painted a sunset on the coast with ‘Les 
— in the distance,’ , 

*You needn’t have told me.’ she 
itently, quite touched by his co! 
the Exhivition pi rr 


Victor would have caught ber in his arms, 


bur she vanished suddenly and broke in 
upon the mushrooms just as they were be- 
ing served, 

‘Ab, Rosalie! oried her mother. ‘Won't 
you take Mr. Vim out on the piazsa? It is 
so hot here, aud I 
dgeuner ready.’ 
‘Always eating !' was the girl’s mental 
comment, as she washed the earth-stains 
from her hands and spread the little table on 
the piasza, 

Nicholas came out mopping his face. 
His ruffies were limp ahd cloudy, his green 
coat fied him illy, and bis satin breeches 

ged at the knees most pitifully. 

‘Ll have just been talking to your mother, 
mademoiselle,’ he began, awkwardly. 

*You seem to do that quite often,’ said 
Rosalie, with a smile. 

‘lL hope ‘o do so oftener when we —your 
mother is an uncommonly fine woman, 
mademoiselle, She—ah—she has just given 
me premission to address myself to -- 
on—on a tender subject. I would like to 
marry, mademoiselle, and I would choose 
you for my wife.’ 

‘Me, Mr. Vim! Impossible!’ 

‘Your affections are not otherwise en- 
gaged?’ he asked, anxiously. 

*l did not say that,’ she replied, reflecting 
that it might be a stumblingblock in her 
way if she refused him. ‘But it ia all so 
sudden, Mr. Vim.’ 

All the more romantic! My dearest Rosa- 
lie—ahem!—l love you, andI have fifteen 
thousand pounds in the bank.’ 

‘I shall never marry for money,’ was 
Rosalie’s stern rejoinder. 

*Well, lam not so old nor so ugly but 
that—’ 

‘I mean to marry an artist,’ Rosalie re. 
plied, ‘a man who is born to greatness.’ 

‘Ab?’ (Nicholas thought it was he.) 

‘l can never love any one who is nots 
ga andl will give you a chance, Mr. 
jm. You must paint « picture for the Ex- 
h‘bition. 1 will give you as a subject—Sun- 
set on the Breton Coast, with a view of Les 
Anges in the distance.’ 

‘But, mademoiselle, my forte is—’ 

‘Some one else—never mindwho (itis a 
saitor of mine) —will paint a similar picture. 
I will marry the man who wins the medal,’ 

‘What if neither—’ 

‘Then neither. Bonjour, Monsieur Vim. 
I cannot staf longer. i defest mushrooms!’ 

Madame St. ,Croix came out on the 
piazza followed by a servant with the pets 
de cuner. 

‘Well,’ she said anxiousiy, ‘what luck?’ 

‘1 must paint a picture that will win the 
medal!’ 

Madame shrugged her shoulders, 

‘What fools these girls are!’ she muttered. 
‘Eh bien, my dear Nicholas, you don’t mind 
my calling you ‘Nicholas’ now, 1 hope, let 
me help you to these mushrooms, They are 
done to a turn. I broiled them myself.’ 

Nicholas still had an appetite, and dis- 
played it, though he kept sayingto hime 
self: — 

‘Oaly ten days! I challenge any one to 
pa'nt a decent picture in that time.’ 

Nevertheless, he went to work, and spent 
the latter hours of every afternoon catching 
sunset effects along the beach. 

The pictures for the Exhibition were to be 
sent in on the 9th of September. On the 
7th, Nicholas was not nearly done. 

It was a cloudy afternoon, and the sky 
had been dimmed be intermittent showers, 
but Nicholas had painted in spite of them, 
Victor Bonney was out, too, painting a gray 
sea-mist as he saw it rise in the distance. 

‘Well, | suppose I shall have to stop,’ he 
said regretfully, as the last slanting rays of 
the sun broke through the scattering clouds. 
‘That spoils the effect, eh, Gascon?’ this to 
a stalwart young goatherd, whom he had 
hired to carry his easel and traps. ‘How 
fast the tide comesin! Halloo!’ 

A burst of laughter followed this exclama- 
tion, for, below the rocks where he had es‘ 
tablished himself, he could see the droll fig- 
ure ot Nicholas Vim, drenched with the 
recent shower, but painting in the most 
frenzied manner. 

He was seated on a little rock, about 
which the in-coming tide was rapidly sweep- 
ing; his hat containing several rolls of paper 
was floating away from him; his box of colors 
was half submerged; his easel tipped on 
its sandy foundation, yet he seemed utterly 
absorbed in his picture. With wig and 
spectacles awry, he dashed ahead, daubiog 
in the impossible clouds and sea that mocked 
Nature. 

‘What a scene for D» Veau!’ laughed Vic- 
tor. ‘Gascon you had better go and tell 
him to come ashore. ‘lime and tide wait 
for no man.’’ 

The sturdy Breton obeyed, but Nicholas 
was deaftoolong. Ere he responded to the 
warning halloes, the tide had crept upon him 
and swept his easel over. He made a fran- 
tic dive to save his picture, and fell, thrast- 
ing his hand clear through the precious can- 
vas; it was ruined torever. 

In the fright and shock that followed, 
Nicholas lost his presence of mind. The 
water closed around him, and he sank under 
and probably would have lost his life but 
lor the timely assistance rendered by Victor 
and his stout companion, 

They carried him home insensibie and half 
drowned. A chill followed this inauspicious 
soaking, and on the 9:h of September, 
Nicholas was down with rheumatic fever. 
It went to his head, and it was ten days be- 
fore he remembered enough to ask for Rosa- 
lie. She wasin Paris. A friend had taken 
her, for Madame St. Croix felt quite equal 
to nursing Nicholas alone. 

‘A very capable woman!’ he mused, as he 
watched her fiit‘ing about the room ina 
|grxy gown anda white cap. ‘Is that the 
| paper, madame?” he said aloud, indicating a 
| journal which she had in her hand. 
| She hesitated a moment, then gave it to 

him. 

‘Bonney has carried off the medal,’ she 
said, looking away, ‘and I had a letter from 
Rosalie today. She and Victor are bee 
trothed.’ 

| ‘Ah? 
| Nicholas turned his face to the wall. 
| "Don't grieve,’ whispered madame, tenderly. 
| ‘Le bon Dieu will send some one to comfort 
you. Sha’n’t | cook you some mushrooms 
for dinner?’ 
| Nicholas turned round again, It occurred 
|to him that if he could not have the desire 
| of his heart he might try that of his stom 
ach. He suffered Madame St. Croix to 
bring up the tray and serve his meal in 
person. 
‘If one could always have you!’he ree 
marked. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Then you would marry me?’ 

laid me, said madame, smiling; and he 
1d. 

| ‘There is no one who cancook mushrooms 

like my wife,’ he says now, and no one dis- 

| putes it. 


| ———— 
| ADAMS AND EMERSON. 





If John Adams was the progenitor of a line 
of marked men, all following with unequal 
paces in his steps, Emerson was the eminent 

| close of a series of men from whom he drew 
| characteristics refined by a long process of 
selection. Dr. Holmes has touched with 
| skill upon the race end class qualities which 
found their consummate flower in this last of 
a line of preachers, and any student of New 
England life is likely to halt before the in- 
teresting problem of E nerson’s environment 


his pubite lite when E nerson was born. The 
profession which he had refused, because he 
knew himself made for other things, was 
stil the leading profession, and Emerson, 
growing up in its traditions, was to let it slip 
from his shoulders as a cloak when he should 
stand up under a self ordination, or, if one 
shooses, under a laying on of unseen hands. 
The descent from ministers was something 
more than a matter of hereditary influence; 
for Emerson’s though’, even when iconocias- 
tic, may fairly be taken as the outcome of 
that spirit of intellectualism which ministers 
more than any others had keptin flame in 
New England. As John Adams was the in- 
carnation of the political New England, so 
Emerson was the finest product of the free 
thinking New England, which had found no 
subject outside the range of its speculation. 
Che two were both critical men. Adams 
came to the front in the crisis of political in- 
dependence ; Emerson, in the crisis of relig- 
ious independence. Theodore Parker was 
the wind which stormed against the conven- 
tionally religious men, and only made him 
draw his cloak closer about him, while E ner. 
son, shining and smiling, made him looren 
his robes and bare himself to the outer air 

The visit of Enerson to E gland was the 
return of New England to the mother coun- 
try in ® more emphatic sort than was Hawe 
thorne’s, Never does E igland seem farther 
away from America than when one is readin 
FE oglish Traits. Below the surface of shrew 
observation one may catch sight of the spirit 
of England driven across the Atlantic two 
hundred years before, given new environ- 
Ment, set upon the same questions but bidden 
ask them in the open air, and getting its 
answer in such wise as t> make ev: rg 
strange when revisiting its old haunts, The 
individuality ot Emerson, testing and trying 
E iglard, is sharp enough, if one looks only 
for that, but it is easy also to resclve it into 
as ership for a new 

t is, however, in the attitude of E-nerson 
toward his own countrymen that his 





have such a nice little|tion of 


and derivation. John Adams had completed | ¥ 


risipets 


$ 
2, 


A pi 
Clightly conscious humility must not be 
taken too grevely, yet the estimate really 
does partially set off Emerson's defect on 
this side. He was at home in Concord. Any 
where else he was a stranger. Even Boston 
was a place to visit, though he gave that city 
anaffection which is embodied in some noble 
verses. The occasional glimpses which Jr. 
Holmes gives of the poet on bis travels in 
his own country serve to deepen the impres- 
sion which one forms of the purely spectacu- 
lar shape of the country in Mr. Emerson's 
vision. He was not indifferent to wne strag- 
gles going on, and yet they were rather dis- 
turbances to his spirit than signs of a life 
which quickened 


is own pulse.—[March 
Atlantic. 


THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS. 


A Reminiscence by Eugene Field. 


(Springfield Republican.) 


One afternoon many years ago two little 
bro:hers named Seth and Abner were play- 
ing in the orchard. They were not troubled 
with the heat of the August day, for a soft, 
cool wind came up from the river in the val- 
ley over yonder and fanned their red cheeks 
and played all kinds of pranks with their 
tangled curls. Ali about them was the hum 
of bees, the song of birds, the smell of 
clover, and the merry music of the crickets. 
Their little dog Fido chased them through 
the high waviog grass and rolled with them 
under the trees and barked himself hoarse 
in his attempt to keep pace with their laugh- 
ter. Wearied at length, they lay beneath 
the bell-flower tree and looked off at the 
Hampshire hills and wondered if the time 
ever would come when they should go out 
into the world beyond those hills and be 
great, nowy men. Fido did not understand 
it all. He loliedin the grass, cooling his 
tongue on the clover bloom and puzzling his 
brain to know why his little masters were so 
quiet all at once 

“I wish I were a man,’ said Abner, rue- 
fully. ‘1 want to be somebody and do some. 
thing. It is very hard to be a little boy so 
long and to have no companions but little 
boys and girls, to see nothing but these 
same old trees and this same high grass, and 
to hear nothing bat the same bird songs 
from one day to another.’ 

‘That is true,’ said Seth. ‘I, too, am very 
tired of being a little boy, and I long to go 
out into the world and beaman like my 
gran’paor my father or my uncles. With 
nothing to look at but those distant hills and 
the river in the valley, my eyes are wearied 
and I shall be very happy when I am big 
enough to leave this stupid place.’ 

Had Fido understood their words he would 
have reproved them, for the little dog loved 
his home and had no thought of any other 
pleasure than romping through the orchard 
and playing with his little masters all the 
day. But Fido did not understand them. 

The clover bloom heard them with sad- 
ness. Had they but listenedin turn they 
would have heard the clover saying, softly: 
‘Stay with me while you may, little boys; 
trample me with your merry feet; let me 
feel the imprint of your curly heads and kiss 
the sunburn on your little cheexs. Love me 
while you may, for when you go away you 
never will come back.’ : 

The bellflower tree heard them, too, and 
she waved her great, strong branches as if 
she would caress the impatient little lads, 
and she whispered: ‘Do not think of leaving 
me—you are children, and you know nothing 
ot the world beyond those distent hills. It 
1s full of trouble and c.re and sorrow; abide 
here in this quiet spot till you are prepared 
to meet the vexations of that outer world. 
We are for you—we trees and grass and 
birds and bees and flowers. Abide with us 
and learn the wisdom we teach.’ 

The cricket in the raspberry hedge heard 
them, and she chirped, oh! so sadly: ‘You 
will go out into the world and leave us and 
never think of us again till it is too late to 
return, Open your ears, little boys, and 
hear my song of contentment.’ 

So spake the clover bloom and the bell- 
flower-tree and the cricket, and in like man- 
ner the robin that nested in the linden over 
yonder, and the big bumble bee that lived 
in a hole under the pasture gate, and the 
butterfly and the wild rose pleaded with 
them—each in his own way — but the little 
boys did not heed them, so eager were their 
desires to g? into and mingle with the great 
world beycnd those distant hills. 

Many years went by, and at last Seth and 
Abner grew to manhood, and the time was 
come when they were to go into the world 
and be brave, strong men. Fido had been 
dead a long time. They had made him a 
grave under the bellflower tree—yes, just 
where be had romped with the two little 
boys that August afternoon Fido lay sleep- 
ing amid the humming of the bees and the 
perfume of the clover. But Seth and Abner 
did not think of Fido now, nordid they 
give even a passing thought to any of their 
old friends—the bellflower tree, the clover, 
tie cricket, and the robin. Their hearts 
beat with exultation. They were men, and 
they were going beyond the hillsto know 
and try the world. 

Chey were equipped for that struggle, not 
in a vain frivolous way, but as good and 
brave young men should be. A gentle 
mother had counseled them, a pru tent father 
had advised them, and they had gathered 
from the sweet things of nature. much of 
that wisdom before which all knowledge is 
as nothing. So they were fortified. They 
went beyond the hills and came into the 
Wes:. How great and busy was the world 
—how great and busy is was here in the 
West! Whata rush and noise and turmoil 
and seething and surging, and how keenly 
did the brothers have to watch and struggle 
for vantage ground. Withal, they prosper- 
ed; the counsel of the mother, the advice of 
the father, the wisdom of the grass and 
flowers and trees, were much to them, and 
they prospered. Honor and riches came to 
them and they were happy. But amid it all 
they never thought of the little home among 
the circling hills where they bad learned the 
first sweet lessons of life. 

And now they were old and gray. They 
lived in splendid mansions and all people 
paid them honor. 

One August day a grim messenger stood 
in Seth’s presence and beckoned to him. 

‘Whe are you?’ cried Seth. ‘What strange 
power have you over me that the very sight 
of you chills my blood and stays the beat- 
ing of my heart?’ 

Then the messenger threw aside his mask 
and Seth saw be was Death. Seth made no 
outcry; he knew what the summons meant 
and he was content. But he sent for Abner. 

And when Abner came, Seth was stretched 
upon his bed, and there was a strange look 
in his eyes and a flush upon his cheeks, as 
though a fatal fever had laid hold of him. 

*You shall not diel’ cried Abner, and he 
threw himself about his brother’s neck and 


ept. 
But Seth bade Abner cease his outery, 
‘Sit here by my bedside and talk with me,’ 
said he, ‘and let us speak of the Hampshire 
hills.’ 

‘1 am prepared for death,’ said S-th, ‘and 
I will go with Death this day. Let us talk 
of our childhood now, for, after all the bate 
~ ry _ great world, it is pleasant to 
think and speak of our boyhood a 
Hampshire hills.’ , ede 

‘Say on, dear brother,’ said Abner. 

‘I am thinking of an August day long ago,’ 
said Seth, solemnly and softly. ‘It was 20 
very long ago, and yet it seems only yester- 
day. We were in the orchard together, un- 
der the bellflower tree, and our little dog—’ 

‘Fido,’ said Abner, remembering it all, as 
the years came back, ; 

‘Fido and you and I, under the beliflower 

tree,’ said Seth. ‘How we had played, and 
how weary we were, and how cool the grass 
was, and bow sweet was the fragrance of the 
fluwers! Can you remember it, brother?’ 
‘Oh, yes,’ replied Abner, ‘and I remember 
how we lay among the clover and looked off 
at the distant hills and wondered of the 
world beyond.’ 

‘And amid our wonderings and longings,’ 

said Seth, ‘now the old beliflower tree seemed 
to streteh her kind arms down tous as if 
she would hold us away from the world be- 
yond the hills.” 
‘And now I can remember that the clover 
whispered to us and the cricket in the rasp- 
, hedge sang to us of contentment, 
said Abner,*The robin, too, caroled in the 
linden.’ 

‘It is very sweet to remember it now,’ said 
Seth. ‘How blue and hazy the hills looked; 
bow cool feo aaa mae an the river; 
how like a silver et d pickerel pond 
sweltered under the summer sun over 











BY ¥. L PATTEE. 


Yes, tear it down, the dear old bell, 
* Tis useless now, its work is o'er; 
The voice that rolled o’er hill and dell 
Will ring out clear and fall no more. 


Yes, tear it down, but drop a tear, 
A sigh for days, for years long fied, 
When dear ones listened to its cheer 
Who now are counted with the dead. 


For on the Sabbath's peaceful day 
How many, now beneath the sod 
Have heard its earnest, mellow lay, 
That called them to the house of God? 


How sweet its tones at Christmas time 
When loving presents thickly fell; 
And how the children bailed the chime 
That issued from that dear old bell. 


And oft when in the silent night, 
All else within the village slept, 

Its brazen clang of fire and fright, 
In sudden terror oft has left. 


And ever ready were its lays 
To call the passing of the hours, 
To aid the boys and festive days, 
And swell the din with all its powers. 


Sometimes the sad Aneli of the old 

Rng Icng repeated through the gloom, 
But ab, too oft its brief notes told 

Of youth and beauty and the tomb. 


Yes, tear it down, but ever still 
While memory of the past can tell, 
Will memories dear our bosoms fill— 
It tolled our father’s, mother’s knell. 


Baar it away, its watch is done, 

The hours its counted were its doom, 
A new bell in its place is hung, 

Tear it away to give it room. 


And so with as, when beauties die, 
And slow our step with age has grown, 
Young hands shall push us rudely by, 
And leav: us to our fate alone. 
Hanover, N. H. 


SEEING THE EXPOSITION 


UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


(New Orleans letter to the Brooklyn Eagle.) 


I am writing ina room which is so cold 
and damp that even the paperless wails are 
clammy to the touch, and the door rattles in 
sympathy with the rickety window at every 
blaet of wind. Witha heavy overcoat and 
a big muffil+r around me, and my hat fixed 
well down over my ears, | am waiting for 
the dinner bell. he charges for this room 
are very moderate—a quiet little $4 a day, 
secures all the comforts of the house. It is 
a typical boarding house, and on looking 
over the extortionate demands of the people 
in charge of the houses here com: to 
the miserable accommodations offered, | am 
not surprised that the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion is not a pronounced success. 

A word about the climate. The train that 
arrived bere last Sunday morning disgorged 
several hundred northeners into a city that 
was simply sweltering hot. After a sultry 
night in the sleeping cars the tourists wan- 
dered on the platform of the station, heavy 
eyed and discontented. Beads of perspira- 
tion stood on their foreheads, and they be- 
gan the usual fight with the hackmen ian- 
guidly. ‘They had a foretaste of the spirit 
of greed which had suddenly taken posses- 
sion of the citizens of this city, with tue 
hackmen, who charge all sorts of fancy pri- 
ces, and will not fail below $3 an nour. 
They are rawboned and persistent southern- 
ers, and they will fight for an extra haif 
dollar with the persistence that would put a 
yellow cab driver in New York to biusb. 
Their vehicles are modeled something after 
the style of a Victoria, except that they are 
much smaller than that style of open car- 
riage. The horses are of the solemn, unhap- 
py and morose character common to back 
horses all over the world. It waxso suitry 
that Sunday morning that the travelers all 
rode and the hackmen reaped a small har- 
vest. ‘The new arrivals were driven to va- 
rious parts of the city, but their experiences 
were similiar. ‘The boarding house keepers 
—they never call them by that name here, 
it is always the ‘iady of the house’—nad put 
up their prices by a seemingly united moye- 
ment, and prices for the most meagre, un- 
satisfactory and unpleasant accommodations 
were from $3 50 to $4 a day. 

Il drove to six houses, and then, fagged 
out by the heat, took up my present abode 
in @ street equally distant from tne city, the 
Exposition and ail other points of attrac- 
tion. It was the best of the houses that 1 
visited, but what a house it is! The muddy 
street with its three feet gutters standing a 
foot deep with green water, slops and refuse 
covered by a green film, is bordered by a 
narrow sidewaik. A big wooden gate leads 
to the front door of a mammoth two story 
house, which spreads over about as much 
room as the Brooklyn academy of music,and 
yet has small accommodations for guests. 
the door wasopened when | rang by a 
slovenly dressed negress, who showed me 
into the parlor and went to call ‘the lady. 
[here were two parlors, both of extraordi- 
nary size, and so large that the further end 
of the second one wae quite out of sight in 
the dusky interior. A small, modern bed, 
which had not been made up, though it was 
then 3 o'clock in the afternoon, stood oppo- 
site a spindle legged piano, and there were 
a few pieces of horsehair furniture, retty 
well worn, scattered about the place. Prints 
of famous leaders during the war hung on 
the walls. There were no carpets on the 
floor, and old newspapers were thrust 
through the holes made by broken panes of 
glass in the windows. It was cooler than io 
the sun withou', however, and I leaned back 
in my chair while waiting for ‘the lady’ to 
appear. When I leaned back on my chair 
it creaked and I jumped up just in time to 
avoid wrecking it. She entered a moment 
later. I had encountered a half a dosen 
earlier editions of her and was not surprised 
to meet @ very lank, sullen and snappish 
looking female in a greasy black dress, She 
was & pronounced snuff taker, as most of 
these women are down here, and the evi- 
dences of the habit were no: very pleasant. 
She sat down stiffly while I stated my errand. 

*Yo want to bode heah ?’ she said slowly, 
with the accent of a full blown negro, as 
she stared at me hard, twirled her long fin- 
gers slowly. ‘Weil, I dunno as I can bother 
with any mo boders, 1’m jis worried to deth 
now with the northern people in this house, 
and I don’t take kindly to any mo sich likes, 
Goin’ to stay long in our city ?’ 

‘A month or two, if it is amusing.’ 

_ ‘Seems to me you must be hard to ‘muse 
if you can’t bb——’ 
‘Yes, yes, quite so. 
about rooms ?” 
‘I said I only had one room in the house: 
Ef you want to see it go right along with 
the man and he'll let you look at it all over.’ 
I went up an uncarpeted pair of stairs to 
a long dark passage, and after stumbling 
over several pails, emerged on @ narrow 
wooden gallery which ran along the outside 
of the rear wing of the house, A narrow 
stairway, which was as steep as a ladder and 
led to a second gallery, was then ascended, 
and we worked our way around to the rear 
of the house, where I was shown into this 
room. It isthe sort of an apartment one 
can rent in a New York tenement house for 
$4 or $5 a month. ng oh, —- 
move in, however, as y 
ery than h be do tagged ext ab ae hard 
est worked of business men at the end of an 
A day, when the thermometer toys 
with the 90ch degree. 
The prosnese Nang the assistance of the 
n n ti m u 
Pos. meg after a ante mj éoundwen. 
gle about the fare took place. As he pock- 
eted the money the driver turned around 
ood humoredly and said :— 

‘I dosn’ know as I wanter see yo’ die ef 

yo’ are from de Nothe, an'so I doan’ mind 


What did you say 
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lot the 
of 


pay her a day or two in ad- 


hope to get better quarters 


osphere :— 
Tell her I’ll be down in a few 


snappishiy before 1 had 
doorway, ond I'll thank Fa to attend to it 
ter once,’ 


‘How much do you want ?” lgconically. 

‘Two weeks in advatce,’ shortly. 

‘But I may not staytwo weeks,’ with 
forced calmness. 

1°" an’ all yo’r countrymen 
leave tomorrow—I want my money just the 
same. I'ma lady, 1 am, and I don’t feed 
Yanks fo’ ,’ angrily. 

From this point on, the conversation was 
personal and lively to an a ° 
tent. | was amazed at the bitter im. 

jitic manner of the woman, and talked to 

r as much for the novel ex nee of the 
thing as anything else, and before we had 
come to any sort of an ent I found 
that she lost all control of her tongue when 
her hatred for anything from the North was 
aroused. She stuck out strongly and the 
best compromise I could make was to pa 
her $28 in advance for one week's board. 
As she snatched at the money she said — 

‘The Yanks robbed us in the war an’ now 
we'll get even with them if it’s a possible 
thing to do.’ 
hs sey I went a to the ane room 
8 apparently regained composure 
and was presiding with much stiffness and 
propriety over a table ly spread and 
surrounded by a lot of hungry and surly 
looking people. ‘The dinner was execrable, 
and after a short walk I tarned in as hungry 
as when I arrived. 


THE LIFE OF LOVE. 
{Translated from the German by Esther L. Camp.] 
Ob love so long as thou canst love, 
So long, O love, as life may last. 
The hour will come, the hour will come 
When o’er the grave thou’lt moura the past 


And take thou heed that thy heart glow, 
That thy love flourish and endure 

So long as other faithful heart 
To it responds both warm and sure. 


And he who opes his heart to thee, 
Ob love him for love's sake alone! 
Make brig ht for him each darksome hour, 
And cause him not une bitter groan. 


Guard well thy lips. How sharp the blow 
Oa loving heart by careless word. 

God knows it was not meant to wound, 
Yet twilight hours sad moans have heard. 


Then kneel thou lowly at his tomb, 
And hide thy sad, wet eyes. Alas! 

Thy dear one never moves from out 
The long, damp churchyard grass. 


Then cry, ‘Ol, dear one, look on me 
Who here at thy low grave do weep; 
Forgive the pang I caused thee, dear. 
O1, God! that words should wound so 
deep.” 


Sightless he lies; he hears thee nor. 
He comes not at thy voice of woe. 
The lips which thou so oft hast kissed 

Say not—“Forgiven, long ago.” 


H: did forgive thee long ago, 
But down his face the hot tears rained 
For thee, and for thy harsh word's sake. 
Yt hush! He rests: the goal attained. 


Ob love so long as thou canst love, 
So long, O love, as life may last. 

The hour will come, the hour will come 
When o’er the grave thou’|t mourn the past. 


THE CHANGED BRIDES, 


[Philadelphia Record.] 

When Rishi, the celebrated interpreter of 
the Bible and Talmud, grew o!d, he wished 
to know whom he should have as a comrade 
in Paradise; tor he thought the pious were 
to sit in pairs there. After he had fasted 
and prayed for a long time God revealed to 
him in adream that his future companion 
would be Abrabam ben Gerson of Barcelona. 
As soon as Rishi learned this he felt a great 
desire to make the acquaintance of his future 
neighbor in this life, and with this in view 
he set out for Barcelona. On his arrival 
there he inquired for the said Abraham ben 
Gerson. There was no such person to be 
found among the pious da'ly visitors of the 
temple. He stayed over Sabbath; he sought 
among all who came to the synagogue, but 
there was no Abraham ben G:-rson in the 
throng. ‘Perhaps,’ suggested some one at 
last, ‘you mean Don Abraham, the rich man? 
How did you come to be seeking such a 
heathen? You certainly will not visit him, 
Rabbi?’ 

But Rashi started off to find Don Abra- 
ham. As he stood before his house he was 
much surprised. It was a splendid house. 

‘Is that a dwelling for a son of our race?’ 
thought the rabbi, shaking his head. But 
his astonisbment grew the further he went. 
Servants in gold-embroidered livery sped 
hither and yon, fine gentlemen and iadies 
came and went, splendid carriages rolled 
into the courtyard; everything was in motion 
and gave proof of a gay life. The rabbi 
came near turning away, his purpose unful- 
filled. Fally expecting to be turned away, 
he spoke to a servant, who, however, led 
him with the greatest politeness up a wide 
marble stairway into a richly furnished 
room, where he bade him wait while he told 
Don Abraham. While he waited the rabbi 
said to himself: ‘Well, there are curious 
things in this world. Here is a wicked Jew, 
& despiser of the law, living in royal splen- 
dor; in other places 1 have seen pious, God- 
fearing men, struggling in the most bitter 
want, perishing in misery and oppression, 
What do thesé rich men want of a Paradise, 
who enjoy one already on earth? If the 
Pharisees go to heaven, why must the pious 
deny themselves?’ 

Then the door opened, and a tall, hand- 
some man came toward the rabbi. ‘1 feel 
myself highly honored with a visit from the 
celebrated rabbi, said he; ‘allow me the 
pl e of ing you a long time as my 
guest.’ 
The rabbi was so astounded by this recep- 
tion that he could find no words at first, The 
courteous host noticed his embarrassment, 
and said: ‘You are no doubt surprised at 
such luxury in a Jewish house.’ 

‘No,’ replied the rabbi, ‘not at the riches 
am J surprised, nor at the splendor, but that 
you are not in the least grateful to the giver, 
that you—’ 

*Ah, now I know what you are aiming at, 
dear rabbi,’ interrupted the man with a smil- 
ing gestuce ; *but spare your pains. 1 have 
chosen my mode of life, and beg you to stay 
here a while to watch it very closely. Toe 
morrow is my daughter's wedding ; be pres- 
ent at the feast.’ 

‘Your daughter’s wedding? No doubt 
you will have a rich son in-law ?” 

‘No; he is a poor, but ambitious young 
man, whom I love as a son.’ 
That softened the rabbi somewhat, but he 
continued in a stern voice: ‘No, I wish to 
have nothing to do with you until you have 
sworn repentance and improvement, and at- 
tend to your salvation.’ 
‘I hope to be saved, just as surely as you,’ 
answered the host calmiy. The conversation 
= parr yy oe = by the entrance of a servant, 
who said a woman wished to speak 
Don Abochem,. ” a 
‘I will come at once,’ said the host. 
‘A poor woman !’ exclaimed the rabbi ; 
‘your daughter's wedding is tomorrow, and 
have not remembered the yet, but 
m come to yeu and beg peor 

dear you may not think 

ustice, you shall ask 








the bride, arrayed in white and veiled, was 
escorted by two stately matrons with a 
seek snes of bridesmaids. The mar- 
riage service and vows were now read aloud, 
the groom placed his ring on the finger of 
the bride and crushed @ glass, whereupon 
e guests broke forth in noisy congratula- 

ons. 

Now Don Abraham drew near to the 
bride and raised the veil from her face. 

‘Miriam!’ shrieked the groom, and fell 
over insensible. 

The wedding guests stood there as if 
turned into stone; for the bride was not 
Don Abrabame’s daughter, but the daughter 


ood 

‘And as fer as the dowry is concerned,’ 
continued Don Abraham, ‘of course, we 
shall not break what is agreed to in the docu- 
ment. 

The rabbi was not able to contain himself 
any longer. He exclaimed, with tears in 
his eyes: ‘Yes, you are worthy to sit with 
me in Paradise; indeed, lam rejoicing al- 
ready at the prospect of your companion- 


shi 
Then he told the guests about his dream 


THE INVISIBLE HAND. 


1 cannot pretend to explain away or to ac- 
count for thefollowing incidents. I amnot a 
fanciful or imaginative man, and if ever I 
thought of ‘ghosts,’ or took part in any coa- 
versation of which they happened to be the 
topic, it wes always to throw ridicule upon 
them. That I shall never do again. The 
skeptical reader may declare that what I am 
abou: to relate was the result of a dream or 
hallucination. I know that I was never in 
fuller possession of my waking senses, and 
that I actually saw and weat through the 
following experience. 

It is about seven years ago since the an- 
nouncement jappeared in a local paper that 
*Shufion Villa, a most desirable, excellently 
ventilated and advantageously situated resi- 
dence, wasto be let. I had long been in 
scearch of a suitable house for myself and 
my family, and regularly, every day, hed 
described a circuit of about seven or eight 
miles round the fair city of Exeter with the 
most disheartening results. 

It was while ,plunged in despair at my 
non-success that the advertisement one 
morning attracted the eye of my wife. We 
eagerly caught at the prospect of such a 
solution to our difficulty; it seemed a bless- 
ing indeed after so much labor spent in vain. 
The preliminaries were arranged, and in due 
time we were installed in our new home. 

After about a week's sojourn, however, we 
began to be unpleasantly conscious that by 
the surrounding inhabitants, and the peas- 
antry in particular, we were regarded with 
absorbing interest and curiosity; and it wss 
not until Jane, one our domestics, had cap- 
tured the heart of a certain son of toil that 
any clew was afforded tothe mystery. Then 
we learnt for the first time since taking our 
new residence that it bore the reputation of 
being haunted. 

A former proprietor, so ran the story 
among the ignorant villagers, had surprised 
his daughter, on inditing a loving epistle 
to the son of his enemy; had seized it over 
her shoulder, and after reading it, had com- 
pelled her to write another appointing a 
meeting in that room that very night. Pro- 
viding himself with a pistol, the enraged 
father himself met the young lover, and 
after bestowing upon him hot words, pre- 
sented a loaded revolver at the young man’s 
breast. This was probably done merely to 
intimidate the hero, but at that very momeat 
the door was flung open by his daughter, 
who, taking inthe terrible situation ata 
glance, cast herself upon the form of her 
lover. 

This seemed to have turned the father’s 
wavering purpose into a fixed determination. 
At any rate, whether from accident or design, 
the pistol went off, and before the wretched 
man’s gase the next moment were the dying 
forms of his daughter and his emeny’s son. 
Casting himself wildly before them in pas- 
sionate grief, the terror-stricken father be 
sought forgiveness. It was too late. No 
word escaped their lips, and ere he could 
aummon assistance he felt upon his brow the 
brand of Cain. , 
That night the master of the house disap- 
peared, and some fishermen, rowing on the 
river the following morning, discovered his 
body floating down with the tide. 

Thus ran this very tragic story; and, as 
it appeared on further inquiry, our new and 
enviable residence, unknown to us, had been 
let and relet again and again. On each oc- 
casion the tenants had quitted it after a very 
short stay, from some unknown eause, and 
this had at last given the house the reputa- 
tion of being in the possession of disembod- 
ied spirits. 

1 was sitting at half past eleven, one night 
in the latter part of February, in the room 1 
used as my study, busily writing, when my 
mind in a careless fashion reverted to this 
superstition concerning ‘Shufton Villa.’ I 
had not been thinkirg of the story, which 
seemed in some strange manner to be borne 
in upon my mind. My wife and children 
and our servants had retired to rest, and my 
thouzhts were undisturbed by the slightest 
sound, All about the house was as silent 
as the grave. 

At the same moment that I began to re- 
call the legend in the form in which it had 
reached me it suddenly flashed across me 
that { was seated in the very room in which 
the terrible deed was said to have been en 
acted. 

lam by no means a supers‘itious man, 
but the dead silence in the house and the 
wind moaning among the tall trees without, 
and the hollow ringing sound produced by 
my own footste,s whenever 1 moved to 
stretch myself, combined with the influence 
ot the supposed witching hour, were caleu- 
lated to produce a certain sensation of awe 
even in ths most unimaginative of mortals. 
1 again settled myself to my work, but I 
quickly discovered that it was almost im 
sible to divert my thoughts from the subject 
of the haunted room. 
My writing—a philosophical treatise that 
I was preparing for a quarterly review—was 
spread out on the table before me, and I had 
leaned back upon my chair ina futile en- 
deavor to get gain into my train of thought 
my eyes mean being bent listlessiy up. 
on the paper. It was while gazing thus that, 
to my utter astonishmeut, I beheld the 
sheets slowly rise from the table and move 
forward in the direction of my shoulder, as 
if drawn there from behind me by some In- 
visible Hand 

The lamp had. bunt rather low, and a 
tle, subdued light was in the room, and ait 
I saw distinctly the paper shake and quiver 
(but without a single rustle or noise of any 


tion. © 

By # great effort of wiil I pushed back the 

char sl oe from my wt, end the 
so fell silently upon table, 
handkerehief trom 
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cry “Forbear,” but no sound escaped them. 
The horrible despair upon that face whic 
followed, as succeeding some rash deed, was 
awful to witness, and it haunted me for many 
a long day after, The figure wrung its hands 
with a look of unspeakable agony, and to 
my horror was steaithily turning its eyes full 
upon me, when the lamp, which up to now 
had been burning low, suddenly went out 
and left me in total darkness. 

How long 1 stood there I know not ; but 
at last, with a feeling of faintness, I groped 
my way to the door and made for my wife's 
room. She was awakened by my coming up 
stairs, and in wonderment beheld my stag- 
gering gait and pallid countenance, 
looked with astonishment st the glass of 
brandy which I swallowed at a gulp, 

In less than a week our excellently situ. 
ated and enviable residence had lost its 
tenants, and we were numbered amo g the 
panic-stricken occupiers of the past. Man 
times after our departure I read that “Shuf- 
ton Villa ” was to be let. But the last time 
pond ange rome nt was —— Through the 

um of the same local paper a paragraph 
informed me that “ Shutton Villa” wae te 
be pulled down and a church erected on the 
site out of the bounty of a lately deceased 
Lord of the Manor.—[E. Linwood Smith, in 
Philadelphia Record. 


A LENTEN LAY. 


Upon the shelf I place my pipe, 
Whose bow! 1s fragrant stiil,,and warm; 
God resolutions now are ripe, 
And it behooves me mine to form : * 
I may not discipline myself 
With whips to prove me penitent, 
Bat I can leave upon the shelf 
My pipe this Lent. 


What weakness they display who say 
That he who wil! eannot forsake 
Tue babits be pursues each day 
When so he would their fetters break ! 
Ab! the amount of sordid pelf 
To buy the weed that I have spent; 
And now I leave upon the shelf 
My pipe this Lent. 


And yet, and yet, the Lent is long, 
Aad I remember other years 
In which I thought my wil! was strong, 
But found it weak as woman’s tears. 
And though I think I know myself, 
I fear me to a great extent, 
I'll leave my pipe upon the shelf 
Some other Lent. 
—(R public. 


GEN. GORDON'S VIEWS OF DEATH’ 


[London Telegraph.] 

‘God knows what my anxiety was, Not 
for my life, fur i died years ago to all ties 
in this world and to all its comtorts, honors, 
and glories.’ It was on Sept. 11, 1877, 
when on his expedition to Shaka, 560 miles 
southwest of Khartoum, with four com- 
panies o: indifferent troops, to break the 
neck of slave-raiding in its very den, that 
Gordon wrote these characteristic words, 
which may be fi:ly quoted at a time when 
there is too much reason to fear that he has 
actua:ly laid down his life for those whom 
he had vainly striven to save. [hey breathe 
precisely the spirit with which Gordon 
always regarded life and death. ‘God has 
given you,’ he says, writing to his friends, 
‘ties and anchors to this earth, you have 
wives and families; 1, thank God, have none 
of them, and am iree. * * * You are only 
called on at intervals to rely on your God; 
am obliged continually to do so. I mean 
by this that you have only great trials, 
such as the illness of a child, when you feel 
yourself utterly weak, now and then. | am 
constantly in anxiety. The body rebels 
against this constant leaning on God; it is 
« heavy strain on it; it causes appetite to 
cease. Find me the man—and | will take 
him as my help—who utterly despises 
money, name, glory, honor—one who never 
wishes to see his home again, one who looks 
to God as the source of gocd and controller 
of evil, one who has a healthy body and an 
energetic spirit, and one who looxs on death 
as a release from misery. If you cannot find 
him, then leave me alone.’ 

That instinctive clinging to life, which is 
natural to all men, Gordon seems to have 
overcome as completely as Ignatius Loyola, 
or John Wesley, or Cromwell's Puritans. 
When his poor Soudanese lambs pressed 
him on every side with their complaints, he 
wrote: ‘I must not complain if they have no 
thought of what I have already gone 
through. There is only one issue to it, and 
that is death, and I often feel I wish it 
would come and relieve me.’ One can 
hardly doubt that if Gordon was in fact 
stabbed as he left the palace he had so 
bravely held for 12 months, he saw in the 
dagger only an instrument of deliverance. 
In every reference to death it was with him 
the great ‘release. ‘I value my life for 
naught, and should only leave weariness for 
perfect peace.’ 
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GEORGE BANCROFT AND HIS 
WIFE. 


|Harper’s Bazar.] 
George Bancroft and his wife have a 
beautiful home life. He is as tender of her 
as a mother of her child, and as gallant as a 
lover to his sweetheart. Her health is 
greatly improved since last winter, and while 
she cannot receive visitors formally, she feels 
well enough occasionally in the middle of 
the day to see one or two of her friends in 
her own room. A !ady who lately saw her 
in that way speaks of it as the prettiest pic- 
ture she ever beheld, when Mr. Bancroft, re- 
turning from a brisk walk in the sunshine, 
came up to his wife, and with a most courtly 
grace presented to her a pink camellia, 
which he had secured while out, ssying, “1 
have brought this to my beloved.” He, with 
his snowy hair and beard, and the fresh 
flower in his hand, and she, with her dainty 
morning robe of gray cashmere trimmed 
with wine colored satin, and her cap, with 
ribbons of the same color, surmounting her 
gray hair, made a group, says the lady, long 
to be remembered, with the fire—light danc- 
ing in front of them. Mrs. Bancroft is an 
excellent talaer. She reads a great deal, and 
her criticisms of books are always suggestive. 


IN BRIEF. 


A SINGER'S ANSWER. 

Ask me not which of all my songs is thine: 
Ask of the Spring, when first the blossoms stir, 
Which of their fairy pennons waves for her; 
Ask of the Night what star of ail that shine 

Is her own signet, peerless and divine; 

Ask of the Sun which purple follower 
Among the clouds is his sole worshipper, 
Lifting at dawn his colors and bis sign. 

As stars are born of night, as flowers of spring 
As clouds the royal hues of sunlight wear, 
And all an equal rank and kinship know, 

So is thy memory the awakening, 

The living warmth, the radiance large and fair 
In which all songs of mine to utierance grow. 


JEFFERSON S HORSES. 








[John Bigelow in Harper’s Magazine.) 


Jefferson, like most of his class in Virgin- 
ia in those days, was ‘land poor,’ and the 
practices of buying and selling on indefinite- 
ly long credits, of never paying or receiving 
cash for anything, of purchasing extensions 
of ind at ruinous rates, were 
enough of themselves to have ruined a man 
of | means ard of more frugal habits 
than Mr. Jefferson, and he, unfortunately, 
was never a man either of large means or of 
frugal habits. His accounts show that he 
was continually buying —- he could not 
afford, and indulging himself when he should 
have denied himself. Thus it appears that 
our first democratic president started with 
five horses, the cheapest of which cost $300, 
and tiie dearest $500. ‘Wildair,’ which Jef- 
terson rode to the capitol and hitched to the 
palisades while he went in to deliver his in- 


were neither wagon roads, pave- 
ments, sidewalks, nor railroads in those days 
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What have we done that we should seek 
This Lonten-tide, to be forgiven ; 

Oar lips have nevor dared to speak 
Reproach or calamny of heaven! 

Yet to the Lenten-tide belongs 

Repentance for some secret wrongs. 


What need have we for deep distress, 
Oar hands have never robbed the poor, 
We have not spurned in bitterness 


And yet the Lenten prayer is meant 
For those whose hearts are penitent. 


We beg for “ new and contrite hearts,” 
Within the sacred walls to-day, 

And some forgotten shadow starts 
From out our sunshine as we pray; 

For heaven takes our souls aside 

To search them at the Lenten-tide. 


What have we done? Oar hearts can tell 
Of scorn, impurity and hate, 
Of pride we have not sought to quell, 
Ot duty’s promptings bidden to wait. 
Ab, beaven bids os view our pride 
With sorrow at the Lenten-tide. 


Has limited the Love Divine 
And all the flood of Truth has sought 
In human channels to confine, 
The Truth of God, so free and wide, 
Condemns us at the Lenten-tide. 
—([Arthur Wentworth E iton in the Churebman. 


Anecdotes. 
ta ‘How'dotyou know when « boiler is 
worn out P’ a New York steamboat man was 
asked the other day. ‘When it busts,’ was 
the reply.—f{Courier. 


ear Officer : ‘Why did you strike my ioe 
He only sniffed at you.’ Visitor: ‘W 
captain, you don’t expect me to wait till he 
— _ngantiaaaas battinas iitiat litem 
latter. 











tyr Are you going to the party this even- 
ing, Maud?’ ‘No,1 not; Im afraid 
that horrid Smith girl will be there.’ ‘O, no, 
she won't; she said she wasn’t going.’ ‘Why 
now?’ ‘Because she was afraid you would be 
there.’ 


tar What's the reason you didn’t speak 
to Jones wien he passed us just now ?’ ‘He 
insulted me the other day.’. ‘What did he 
say to you P’ ‘He called me an old ass.’ 
‘Called you an old ass! How ridiculous ! 
Why, you are not old.’—[Ex. 


tar" The fish 1 bought from you yesterday 
were not good,’ said a gentleman to a negro 
dealer. ‘What wuz de matter wid ‘em?’ 
They were half spoiled.’ ‘But, sah, you 
must recollect dat 1 gin yer double weight; 
derefore, de good half wuz yer money's 
wuth,’ 


EXxpPectiInG Too Mucu. Mr. Sampleson 
is a very irascible man, and is in the habit 
of punishing his boys very severely. Not 
long ago he observed that one of his sons 
needed a new pair of pants. He scolded 
the boy for wearing out his clothes so fast. 

‘Pa, no pants can last any time the way 
you hits,’ replied the son, reproachfully.— 
[Texas Siftings. 


ta" How are you, Smith?’ asked a Fourth 
avenue man of a friend whom he had not 
seen for nearly a year. ‘How are all the 
girls? Are you as sweet upon Miss Jones as 
you used to be?’ 

‘Oh! no, left that off several) months 
ago.’ 

‘Have a quarrel?’ 

‘No! I married her last August.’ 


tar! see Dr. Blister is dead.” ‘What did 
he die ol?’ ‘He died of bilious fever.’ I 
am surprised to hear that, because he boast- 
ed he could cure me of bilious fever.’ *How 
much did he charge you?’ ‘He charged me 
a tearful bill. I believe it was upward of 


The trembling feet that sought our door; 


What have we done? Our narrow thought 
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L. H. WHEELER, 
6n Pearl &t., Boston. 


FORBES 


LITHOGRAPH 


MANUFACTURING CO, 


{81 Devonshire Street, 


dec8-tf 





BOosTON. 





Lithographers, 
Block and Type Printers 
Alberty pe & Phote-Lithographers 


Metal & Glass Show Cards, 





$300.’ ‘Well, that explains why he did not 
cure himself. He was a close man, and at 


those figures he couldn’t afford to cure him- | ~~ 


self.’—{ Salt Lake Tribune. 


cy F air caller—*You see I want to work 
Mr. B—— a pair of slippers, and I thought 
you might lend me one of his old sles to 
get the size.’ Rector’s housekeeper—‘Law, 
miss! The shoes is all given out four days 
ago, and it was only yesterday morning that 
a lady as had heer'd his shoes was all be- 
spoke, came here & imploring of me to let 
her measure the wet marks in the reverend 
gentleman's bath-room, immedjiately be had 
gone out.’ 





cw” ‘You look dreadfully tired,’ said the 

sleigh to the wheel, ‘Thut’s because 1 go 
‘round with the fellows, i suppose,’ said the 
wheel, ‘1 get awfully slewea, myself, some- 
times,’ remarked the sleigh. ‘1 am always 
pretty full when I go to a funeral,’ said the 
carriage, sticking out its tongue. Then the 
wheel spoke again and said; ‘Stop the hub 
bub! Here is a couple of awful cross roads 
ahead.’—[Commercial Bulletin. 
ArreR A SENSATION. First Reporter— 
‘Hist! Lay low! ‘This must be a meeting 
place of anarchists. See! That mysterious 
sign on the door?’ 

Second Reporter—‘Maybe they are laying 
plans to blow up the city to-night. What 
does it say? It is in German.’ 

‘I can’t read German, but most likely it 
says; ‘To arms, or ‘Blood,’ or ‘Up gaurds, 
and at them’ or something like that.’ 

‘Yes, yes, no doubt, but we must get the 
exact meaning.’ 

‘Ah! here comes a German citizen, we'll 
ask him.’ 

German (on being asked)—‘Dot sign? Ob! 
Yah, Dot sign it say ‘Please shut the door.’’ 


Evo.Lution.—As they were all coming 
out of the theatre together, young Sypher 
accidentally trod on the dress of a pretty 
girl just ahead. 

‘On, shoo !’ involuntarily exclaimed the 
pretty young girl, as she suddenly brought 
u 


Young Sypher thought he saw a chance 
for a mash. 

‘You needn’t shoo me,’ he simpered, 
smartly ; ‘I’m no cow.’ 

‘No,’ the pretty girl returned, with a look 
that pinned him to the side of the lobby, 
‘perhaps not now, but you will be when you 
grow up.’ 

Then she swept on, while young Sypher 
was so astounded that he actually forgot to 
light his oakum stuffed cigarette when he 
got outside. 
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LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE-POWER 


; e = << 
MACHINES 


Threshing and Cleaning (irain 
and Sawing Wood. 


Acknowledged by all competent judges to be 
most thoroughly reliable machines in the market, 
regamding easy draft, quantity and quality of work, 
an ability Send for4S-page Pamphiet 
giving full description and terms, FREE. 
Address 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS. 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 
a@-On Exhibition and for saleby C H. 


Thompson & Co , 71 Clinton St., Boxster. 
an3-tf 
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ho IInfa'lible 


Gargetine, the {Inf 


Cure for 
Has stood the test of years. 


1Safe, reliable, effectiv send 


tramp for circular with testi 

E-MARFmovials, &c. 

for $1. Send by postal note. THE 
CO., 48 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


CIDER. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESSES, 


Graters, Elevators, Boilers Engines, Shafting 
Pullies, &c. Matonens’ Patent Fitten, Rarid 
for Cider and Sugars. Address 


0. F. BOOMER, 


47 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 
myl0-y 


Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating. 


A USEFUL TRADE, EASILY LEARNED, 


Sent postpaid 
GARGETINE 
feb21-13t 








In order to meet a long fet 
want for_a_ conver ient an 
sortable UA TIN. 


me, I have 
of Tan 


more than the whole outfit costs 
AND SILVER FOR THE PEOPLE. 
sent Free, 
changed 
MBEK, 

a 


when delivered. 
SS5.CO0O. TRY IT, 
oo, Shook SENT FREE. 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 96 & 98 Fulton St., N 
AMERIG 
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WEEKLY AT “' PLOUVGHMAN BUILI 
ilk Street (cor. Devonshire St 
{Upposite New Post Office,} 
BOSTON 
NOVES, Ploughman Company 
PROPRIETORS. 
e—$2.50 per annum in advance. $3.00 
in advance. Single copes IVE Cents. 
© paper disc ontinued eacept at the option o/ 
Roose, until a)l arrearages are paid. 
yflers great advantages « 
r 18 large I 
rtion of the cx 


e PLOUGHMAN 

rs. Ite cireulati 

we and inte Jigent} 
—_—_ 


or ADVERTISING.—One square Of eigi 
dnsertion, $1.00, each subsequen ineertio 
e on the PLovemMAN is 15 cents a t 
United States. 
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RENOVATING APPLE ORCHARDS. 


When an apple orchard, trom negiect, 
eened to grow and to bear good fru 
Owned is often at loss as tot 
of femovating it, so he enquires 
he ke ought to know 

receive, One! ) 

- *.t 

the land witha large piou 
team, cutting off ali surface 
will ert thac it will dono | 
three oer four inches ind 

her will recomme 
around each tree, one or two feet deep, 
Sim tO eight feet from t f the tree 
Qed Gil the trench with stable manure mix¢ 
With an equal amount of the best of the soi 
thrown out of the trench; and still another 
will urge, as the first thing t 
severe trimming of the top, to be foll 
by a heavy surface manuring. 

From observation, and some 
we are led to the conc ucion, that wh 
trees fail they may be mode te ote 
new growth by ploughing § nd enri 
soil, and to, for a few years, pr luce good 
crops of fruit, bat when the again 
laid down to grass the trees soon fall back t 
the condition as bad, or worse, than before 
the land was ploughed; and if the attempt 
be made the second time to renovate by 
ploughing, it fails to improve the trees as it 

’ . 
first time. 

dig a trench around the trees and par" 
tially fill with manure is a more lasting bene 
to the trees, but this as well ss ploughing 

has ; ; 
d be followed by giving the top a good 

ing ; not only all of the diseased w 

be removed, but the ends of the 
should be cut off. In this way the t 
is Balanced witb the roots, which are 
duced by both ploughing and trenching. 

The best method to renovate an orchar 
mass depend so much on the 

Mees, the character of the soil, and t 
r’s surroundings, that n 
own. 
en an orchard is in a 
it may be greatly 
outlay, if after giv 
e landis giv 
d bone and 
When ashes cann 
potash may be made t 
ton of bone and forty ! 
or 500 pounds of muriate 
SheGld be applied to each acre spreading 
be@edcast on the surface. If fruit 
C when the grass 
led down with a heavy r 
to remain as a muich for 
This not only keeps the ground well « 
Bee ie causes the grass to come uj 
spring quite thin, and thus the 
are lessened, giving the roots of 
better chance to grow. 
Hone has plenty of lei 
stop td count the first cost, the most certa 
way to improve an or¢hard is, after apply 
the bone and ashes to cover the 
face of the ground with loam, from 
siz inches in depth, or what is better tha 
loam, the top soil of an old swamp. An or: 
char us treated will come up wonderfully 
hard thus treated will t lerf 
and for many years will require but little at 
tention except to keep it trimmed and f 
frominsects. It is wonderful what effect it 
So fill up around a tree, even with com 
has to fill u; dat 

Mem earth. If one has achoice tree an 

Wishes to make the most of it, he cannot d 

better than to cover the land six inches i 

depth with good loam,or well decaye 

@aves from the forest, but in doing so i 

Maes not be confined to a short 

@teund the trunk of the tree, but 

beyond where the branches extend. | 
to be quite evident that apple trees d 

where the roots keep cool, and yet the 

} y 

t do well where the water flows 

during the growing season. If the sul 

is not of « character to readily carry the 

r off before June, the trees will not 

Ow well, whatever may be done to them 
refore the first thing to be done wit! 
) @aeh an orchard is to underdrain it so the 
) water shali be kept at least two feet below 
suriace urin 1e rrowing seasor 

f d g th £ 4 

While trees will grow wellin moist land 

they do not flourish well in land so wet tha 

the water stands in poo!s. 
While stable nianure is much better thar 
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whole eur 
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distanc 
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over 


no manure, it is not as good, 
. peveral years in succession, as if 
the trees are givena dressing of ground 
and ashes ; evidently the manure does 
F eontain the proportion of phosphor 
. . aeid tnd potash that is the most beneh 
t& the wees, 
Tf all of the leaves that fall from the tree 
@ould remain under them and 
uld probably be potash enough, with w! 
manure contains, to keep the trees in 4 
od growing and hearing condition ; but a 
t of the leaves biow away, or are gat! 
d up and carried off, there is a constant 
in of potash from the land, which must 
returned in some form to keep up t 
br and the bearing qualities of the trees 
hen a tree for any reason shows sig 
Mecay, the decayed branches should 
aliy removed, and its branches short 
in, and when a considerable number o 
bs of atree have died it 
that the roots have also begun tq 
but as they are below the soil it i 
to arcertain what proportion, and 
of roots have begun to decay, and 
cut off, When a tree loses a con 
pe. ortion of its top, somethin 
‘ done to reduce the roots so as ta 
WA the decreased top ; this is im 
Ulvery often not taken into con 
on. “ree to grow well and bes 
uid hav. , top that is well balanced 
roots, 
may be ver much injured by cu 
Of the top & graft it, without ou 
¥ Of its roots. We have frequen 
killed in ths way, especiall 
} and we have sen large app 
aa catia Pruniny of the roo’ 
a any of the tw, It shou 
@ orchardist ; 
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